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Pleased 


This year's staff and I were extremely 
pleased with the Medalist given our 
1955 Book. We received a great deal 
of help from the suggestions in the 
Score Book. Please send an application 
form for the 1956 Contest. D.D., Me. 


* * * 


Helpful 

Please send an entry blank for the 
1956 Contest. We found your comments 
on last year’s book most helpful. M.V., 
Kan. 


* * * 


Second Semester 

We are forwarding our second sem- 
ester issues for your critical service. We 
do not have a form to fill out and we 
shall be happy to do so on receipt of 
one. We received a Medalist rating for 
our first semester editions and we want 
to thank you very much. We are espec- 
ially appreciative of the judges com- 
mentary. We are abiding by the sug- 
gestions wherever it is possible. —LB., 
Minn. 


The CSPA conducts only one contest 
a year for newspaper, magazines and 
yearbooks. Publications submit copies of 
their issues from Easter to Dec. 10, in 
the case of newspapers. This gives us 
a portion of two semester's work and en- 
ables the judges to secure an overall 
view of publication procedures in the 
schools. For those desirous of additional 
help, there is the Critical Service. One 
or more issues may be submitted at any 
time. The charge is $2.50. However, it 
would be preferred if issues other than 
those rated in the Contest would be sub- 
mitted for this Service. —Ed. 

* * * 


Rare Affair 


The Convention is one of those rare 
annual affairs that never let’s one down. 
Each year seems to bring forth some- 
thing significant and new that is stim- 
ulating and enlightening to all who par- 
ticipate. —M.H., NY. 


* * . 


Constructive and Discerning 


On behalf of the editorial staff, I want 
to thank the Association and the judge 
who made constructive and discerning 


Letters from Members 


criticisms of our high school paper. We 
were humble but proud to receive Sec- 
ond Place for the second consecutive 
year. We sincerely hope we may retain 
this rating: we even aspire to a First 
Place to repeat the fine work of the staff 
of 1954. Our Third Place ratings for 
1951 and 1952 hang alongside the others 
in our school trophy case, and we are 
grateful for the guidance which the 
CSPA has given us. The new staff has 
gone over the Score Book thoroughly. 
We hope to have the strength and forti- 
tude to apply the careful comments made 
by the judge. I am personally indebted 
to your fine organization for the assis- 
tance which your publications give. — 
LK., N.H. 


Personal Acclamation 

The Life Membership Certificate to 
the CSPA has been received, placed in 
an appropriate and attractive frame, and 
hung in my study. If all who receive the 
award appreciate it as much as I, you 
will be happily rewarded for the extra 
thought and effort on behalf of journal- 
ism teachers . . . I have never made a 
practice of framing such documents but 
this was a “must”. Perhaps because it 
is symbolic of the many hours and “aft- 
er-hours” of sweat and tears spent to- 
ward making the pupils love journalism 
and strive for perfection in it. What- 
ever success we had, I believe, had its 
source in trying to have the journalism 
class the most pleasant period of the 
day. Praise for good work, rather than 
reprimands for poor effort was used as 
“lubrication” for progress. That each pu- 
pil develop a sense of humor was a 
requirement of the course so when disap- 
pointments did arise, they could be met 
with determination rather than discour- 
agement. Come to think of it, possibly 
I got more from teaching the course 
over the years than they, but they seemed 
to thoroughly love the work so some must 
have rubbed off on them. When I chance 
tc meet any of the alumni, they never 
fail to mention “good old NEWS and 
what it has meant to them”. They don’c 
often mention English — I taught it 
also! Yes, and tried just as hard. X. 


The Cover 


The young man on the cover of this 
issue is engaged in a sport that is a 
part of the American heritage. Felix § 
Mallet, varsity catcher for the 1955 
Catholic League Co-championship base- 
ball team, was a student in St. Anthony's 
High School, Long Beach, Cal., co-edu- 
cational school of 1,500 students with a 
boys’ and girls’ department. Their year- | 
book, the Anthonian, is a joint enter- 
prise, with Sister M. Leo, Adviser to 
the girls’ department and Brother John 
McLaughlin, Adviser for the boy’s sec- 
tion. It is through their courtesy that Ff 
the plate has been obtained for this 
issue. 

Felix, who is quite an athlete, won 
four Varsity letters in baseball and three 
as a tackle in football. He was also 
named to the All-City football team 
while a senior at St. Anthony. In addi- 
tion to athletic prowess, he was a mem- 
ber of the Student Council for three 
years and President of the Student Body 
his last year in high school. Now, he 
is attending the Long Beach City Col- f 
lege. : 

The photographer was Robert Wey- 
gand of the Cris Myrin Studios, Bell- f 
flower, Cal. 
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How We Should Look At Russia Today 


By E. CLIFTON DANIEL, Former Bureau Chief, Moscow and Bonn; Assistant Bureau Chief, London; 


OW WE should look at Rus- 
} Sn today?” What attitude 
should we take toward the 


Soviet Union in its present phase of 
development? 


That is the most important question 
confronting our Western policy makers. 
It is the key to our whole foreign policy 
problem. Unfortunately, I think, it is a 
question that Washington has not an- 
swered satisfactorily. The hesitancy and 
fumbling in our conduct of foreign af- 
fairs can very largely—although not en- 
tirely—be explained by uncertainty about 
that issue. I noticed that uncertainty 
when I went to Washington before 
leaving for Moscow in 1954. It has not 
been dispelled yet. 


Very possibly, it will mot be dispelled 
by our present leaders. It might not be 
dispelled by a new set of leaders. It may 
not even be resolved by the present adult 
generation. The question may be left in 
your laps when you become voters, edi- 
tors, community-leaders, opinion-makers, 
statesmen, diplomats. That is why it’s im- 
portant to you, and that’s why I choose 
to talk to you about it today—to talk 
seriously and earnestly. 


As prelude to my main remarks, let 
me first tell you something about the 
Soviet people of your generation—the 
Soviet man of tomorrow, the man whom 
you will be confronting on the world 
scene some ten or twenty years from 
now. 


My impressions of Soviet youth are 
fragmentary and kaleidoscopic. I recall 
many encounters with young people in 
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Moscow, on the collective farms, in the 
factories, in the schools and universities, 
at theatres and concert halls, in the parks 
and at sports events. 

Let me sketch some of those impres- 
sions for you in a few lines: 


On a state stock-breeding farm near 
Moscow there is a creche for the small 
children whose mothers work on the 
farm every day. The children sleep in 
rows of neat, clean beds in a room of 
what used to be the manor house of 
the farm. Their playroom is dominated 
by a portrait of Lenin the creator of 
modern Communism, the creator of the 
Soviet state. 


Downtown in Moscow on Gorky Street 
—the Soviet equivalent of our Fifth 
Avenue—is the library of the House 
of the Children’s Book. That establish- 
ment is the center for all planning and 
experimentation in the production of 
books for children in the Soviet Union. 
The library is a kind of testing labora- 
tory for children’s books. The children 
who come there—scrubbed and clean, 
shy and well-mannered, healthy and 
warmly clothed and decently fed—are 
guinea pigs for the methods that the 
Communist party and government use 
for controlling the content and charac- 
ter of literature—even children’s litera- 
ture. 


UTSIDE of Moscow in the Lenin 
Hills, on the spot where Napoleon 
first stood and surveyed the captive heart 
of Russia, rises the spire of the skyscraper 
building of Moscow University. It is the 
tallest tower in the Soviet Union. It is 


a symbol of the eminence accorded to 
technical education in the Soviet Union 
today. For the skyscraper houses the 
science faculties of the university. The 
humanities are still taught downtown in 
the gracious old 18th century buildings 
of the university. 


No expense was spared in building 
the skyscraper. It is full of marble and 
statuary, gold leaf and art glass. It is 
truly a palace of enlightenment— Sov- 
iet style, Communist oriented enlight- 
enment. 


Perhaps two thousand miles west of 
that tower I visited last year a new 
state grain farm on a raw, windswept 
hillside in Western Siberia. Young men 
and women from the cities, dressed in 
rough clothes and bundled up against 
the bitter weather, were working side 
by side, carrying bricks, mixing mortar, 
building new houses for the farm work- 
lived in tents down the 
slope. They had been recruited for this 
hard life by the Komsomol, the Soviet 
Communist youth organization. 


ers. They 


One Sunday afternoon in Moscow I 
dropped in at one of the many sports 
clubs for youth that operate through- 
out the Soviet Union. This one called 
“Krilya” or “The Wings Sports Club”. 
In the arena there were several amateur 
wrestling matches going on simultan- 
eously. Upstairs in the gymnasium, teams 
of gymnasts were practicing. There were 
some very sturdy—very shapely—young 
girls working out on the horizontal bars. 
Ballet teams of young men and boys 
were flip-flopping across long strips of 
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quilted canvas matting. It was a typi- 
cal energetic Sunday afternoon for So- 


viet youth. 


Looking at the boys and girls on the 
Siberian hillside, at the young athletes 
in the Moscow club, I remembered 
other, softer youths: The “stilyagi”, for 
example. That is a name derived from 
the word “style” and it has the same 
meaning as “zoot-suiter” in America or 
“Teddy Boy” in England. 


Ecstatic young school girls in pig- 
tails—the Soviet equivalent of the bobby- 
soxers—listening to a concert by Rus- 
si ’s best jazz band in the Railway Work- 
er’s Club in Moscow. The shifty-eyed 
young men who sell bootleg jazz records 
outside GUM, the Soviet Union's big- 
gest department store, the state-owned 
Macy’s of Moscow. 


Those records, incidentally, are cut 
on floppy old x-ray plates. You can 
see on some of them the ribs of the pa- 
tient who has been photographed. 


S I SAY, these are kaleidoscopic im- 

pressions. But they can be fitted 
together, like the pieces of a jigsaw 
puzzle, into a picture of Soviet youth 
today—the Soviet man of tomorrow. 
That picture is a disturbing one. 


From the very cradle, Soviet youth 
is watched over by the Communist party 
and state. From the moment a child 
begins to read, his tastes in reading are 
guided and controlled by the state ma- 
chine. He has no choice of literature, no 
possibility of hearing a dissenting opin- 
ion about any vital aspect of Soviet life 
or policy. I should say—for reasons that 
will become clear later—he has “almost 


no possibility.” 


Every able-bodied youth is enlisted in 
some form of athletic activity to har- 
den and discipline his body. He is en- 
rolled in the most intensive kind of 
effort to create a new elite of techni- 
cians—engineers, scientists and managers 
—an elite that is now challenging the 
capitalist world’s leadership in industry, 
science and technology. Two and a half 
million trained every year. Well ahead of 
us. 


At the behest of the party, Soviet 
youth is moving into and conquering 
the forbidding wilderness of the Far 
East. Soviet young men and women are 
becoming pioneers like those of the 
early American West, only they arrived 
not in a covered wagon with rifle and 
axe. They come by train, and they bring 
their tractors and radios and power 
plants—and their ideology. 


Indeed, the Soviet man of tomorrow 
is a formidable figure. But he is also 
human—fortunately for us. He is not a 
monster, or a machine. He has human 
weaknesses, human failings, human as- 
pirations. That means that you—the adult 
Americans of tomorrow—can compete 
successfully with him, that you have 
some hope of restraining him in his 
bid for dominance of the world, perhaps 
influencing him, possibly even coming 
to terms with him, and living at peace 
with him in a world that is becoming 
too small for safety, too small to ac- 
comodate wars, too small to withstand 
the shock of the terrible super-destruc- 
tive weapons that have sprung from the 
infinitely creative mind of man. 


Last the annual All-Union 
Picture Exhibition in Moscow there was 
a very popular canvas. It attracted a 
crowd of onlookers every day. It was 
popular because it was humorous and 
because ft dealt with a theme that 
every Russian family knows. 


year in 


T SHOWED a mother weeping and 

wailing and wringing her hands be- 
cause her darling daughter, having fin- 
ished schools at the state’s expense, was 
being assigned by the state to work in 
some remote and miserable corner of 
the Communist empire. Just like mothers 
everywhere. 


I believe it was Thorsten Veblen in 
his book “The Theory of the Leisure 
Class” who pointed out that class lines 
cut across national boundaries. The 
Marxists certainly believe that. I'm in- 
clined to believe it myself after seeing 
the youth of the Soviet Union. 


It seems to me that there is a kind 
of “youth international” in the world. 
That, in spite of the Communist effort 
of 39 years, to create a new Soviet man, 





certain traits of youth transcend na- 
tional and ideological boundaries. Un- 
fortunately, it is mot always the best 
traits that break the barrier. 





I have seen on the streets of Moscow 
girls with ragged Audrey Hepburn hair. 







cuts. They could have learned about 





such style only from abroad. Somehow 





the news of Audrey’s hair-do breached 





the Iron Curtain—within a year or two 
after it originated in the West. 







I have heard of Soviet young people 
who have collections of Western jazz 
records, brought to them by fathers and 
uncles and brothers who have served as 
diplomats or army officers—or for that 
matter, as spies. 










When I was in Moscow, I subscribed 
to Vogue, not because I wanted to keep 
up with the fashions, but because I had 
Russian friends who did. That copy 
of Vogue went eventually to a dress-mak- 
ing establishment, and I would imagine 
that today there are women in Mos- 
cow wearing styles I helped introduce, 
In fact, one lady in Moscow—not s0 


young—used to refer to herself as being 
“dressed by Daniel.” 















Although no new American films have 
been bought by the Soviet movie in- 
dustry since the war, some of the old 
ones are still playing, and they are in- 
variably popular—Deanna Durbin, Tar- 
zan, Jeannette McDonald—stars and pic- 
tures that you have forgotten or pet- 
haps have never even known. 












UNES from those films and from 


other ancient sources are still played 


by Soviet dance bands. You can walk into 
a restaurant in Kiev and hear the band 


beating out an old number like “Tea 
for Two”. I like it. Whenever I turn 
on the radio or TV here, after 15 years 
absence from the country, I rarely hear 
anything I recognize. In Moscow, I know 
all the tunes—and the words too. The 
Russians like to hear the words in Eng: 
lish even though they don’t understand 
They turn and smile when you sing 4 
few snatches on the dance floor. 


















Why am I telling you all these triv- 
ial things? 
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Give Your News Story A Professional Approach 


By CHARLES W. HUNSICKER, Adviser, Blue and Gold, Senior High, Findlay, 


O YOUR student subscribers de- 

rive the benefits they should from 

the news stories in your school 
newspaper? Do they “gripe” because the 
news is old, because the stories are full 
of errors, or because they “just aren't 
interesting”? 


If this situation prevails among your 
clientele—meaning the kids who buy 
the papers—something should be done 
to correct the condition, right now! 


Reporting school news with a pro- 
fessional touch should be the objective 
of every student newspaper staff, but 
it is a goal that can be achieved only 
by constant care and practice. Assum- 
ing that you possess a good working 
knowledge of vocabulary and grammar, 
your next step in the business of becom- 
ing a good reporter is that of learning 
to use the professional approach. 


Procedure in newswriting will be con- 

sidered here under three major divisions: 
. What to report. 
. Constructing the lead. 

3. Finishing the story. 

Perhaps the biggest question at times 
is what kind of news to report. One of 
the worst headaches at the assignment 
desk is the problem of avoiding the 
charge sometimes made by readers that 


the paper always prints “the same old 
stuff.” 


Generally speaking, “news” may be 
defined as any happening which differs 
from the everyday routine of events. 
However, it sometimes requires a con- 
siderable degree of discrimination to 
distinguish newsworthy events from those 
which are not. 


Take a club meeting as an example. 
Most school clubs meet at regular intervals 
as a routine matter. Whether these meet- 
ings should be reported or not depends 
entirely upon the activities of the club 
itself. The mere fact that the organiza- 
tion met and conducted routine business 
is not news; but if the club elected new 
officers, or if it voted to undertake an 
important project, or if a guest speaker 
delivered an address before the members, 
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then the chances are good that there is 
something newsworthy to report. 


ROSPECTIVE news material for the 

school paper may be conveniently 
classified under several heads. First, there 
are the general school events which may 
include activities of the student coun- 
cil and other organizations and depart- 
ments such dramatics and 
sports. Stories of imposing events are 
always acceptable, providing the editor 
uses a good sense of timing in making 
the assignment. Sports editors should not 
overlook the fact that intramural con- 
tests are often just as important as the 
interscholastic events with which so many 
school publications crowd their pages. 


as music, 


Another type of news material .con- 
sists of happenings outside of school, 
if they have some bearing upon the lives 
of the students. Perhaps the school dis- 
trict has approved—or defeated—a pro- 
posal to build a new field house, or a 
private school may have received an ad- 
ditional endowment; or the city coun- 
cil may have introduced a new curfew 
regulation. Anything which may in some 


way affect the lives of students as a 
school community should find a place in 
the newspapers. 


A third news classification consists of 
the distinctly unusual, especially with ref- 
erence to individual persons. One of the 
school’s citizens may have won a special 
honor or Citation, either in school or 
out; someone affiliated with the insti- 
tution may have suffered an accident 
or have accomplished an outstanding 
feat. 


Unusual events which lead to human 
interest stories are always acceptable to 
the reader. Our professional newspapers 
today are liberally sprinkled with short 
human interest stories, usually in boxed 
form, which are designed to give the 
reader a “lift.” 


THERE are many kinds of stories 
waiting to be reported, but above all 
else the reporter must work hard at de- 
veloping a “nose for news.” To do this 
he must constantly keep in mind the fact 


Ohio 


that he is a staff member, so that every- 
thing that passes under his gaze will be 


almost instinctively scrutinized for its 
news value. 


A dull-minded, sleepy reporter is no 
asset to any paper. This truth is well il- 
lustrated by the old story concerning the 
cub reporter whose editor sent him to 
cover a wedding. When he returned to 
the newspaper office with nothing to re- 
port, his chief wanted to know why. 
said the cub, “There wasn’t any story. 
The bride didn’t show up!” 


From the standpoint of reader inter- 
est, the lead paragraph is the most vital 
part of the news story. This is because 
the first paragraph of the story often de- 
termines the fate of the whole article. 
If the openirg sentence is drab, unin- 
teresting and poorly organized, the reader 
may turn at once to something else; bur 
if it possesses vitality and interest, he 
will stay with the story to its end. 


To get the desired result, the lead 
must be attractive. It must show action 
or progress, and it must serve as the 
foundation of the story. To serve the in- 
terests of busy readers who may have 
only a limited amount of time for per- 
suing the paper, the first paragraph must 
contain the essential facts which are to 


be elaborated in succeeding paragraphs 
of the article. 


The question of paramount impor- 
tance is obviously what to say in the 
lead. All textbooks make reference to 
the use of the traditional “Five W's and 


H,” but that is by no means the whole 
answer to the problem. 


In constructing a lead that will catch 
the interest of the reader, a good re- 
porter will first look over his complete 
mass of data to determine the most im- 
portant angle of approach. 


| apy US take a hypothetical case. You 
have been assigned to cover a school 
club meeting. After assembling your notes 
you find that the meeting centered about 
a speaker who made some very interes- 
ting pronouncements. Since readers are 
Continued on page 20 
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It Can Happen 


We don’t like to dwell on an “I told you so” angle bu: 
we have kept our fingers crossed for years on the legal re- 
sponsibilities of student editors and Advisers to school pub- 
lications. Here's a story from Sooner State Press, published 
by the School of Journalism of the University of Okla- 
homa in the interests of the newspaper editors and pub- 
lishers of the state, that indicates clearly what can happen. 

“George G. Gravley, editor of the Oklahoma Daily, stu- 
dent paper at the University of Oklahoma, and Mrs. Louise 
B. Moore, student publications supervisor, were named co- 
defendents in a $10,000 libel suit filed in district court, Nor- 
man, May 17. 

The suit was filed by James G. Caster, Norman, lawyer 
and UO graduate student. He charged he was libeled by a 
story in the Daily concerning his participation in a recent 
convention of the state League of Young Democrats. Cas- 
ter alleged the story was “malicious and defamatory.” 

The lead of the story, appearing in the April 24 Daily, 
stated that Jim Caster “UO’s proposed delegate for presi- 
dent of the state League of Young Democrats, wasn’t nomin- 
ated at the state convention Friday and Saturday in Oklaho- 
ma City, after the credentials committee suggested that the 
chapter be investigated by the state executive committee.” 

It is the first such action in the 40-year history of the 
Daily.” 

While this particular incident involves a college news- 
paper, let us not overlook the fact that it is a student publi- 
cation and that the Adviser is implicated with the editor. 


Yearbooks Are a School Project 


No matter how others may feel about them, yearbooks 
started in the schools, are supported by the schools and, if 
they are to continue to be a part of the educational exper- 
ience of the students, must continue to remain in the control 
of the schools. 
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They represent the best efforts that the staff members and 
their Advisers can command at the time of their issue and 
they reflect the life and the interest of the students with- 
out whom they could not exist. In the course of their devel- 
opment from planning to distribution, help must be secured 
from outside agencies for the bulk of the photography and 
engraving and for the printing, binding and publishing. But 
this is “help”, not control or direction or the assumption of 
responsibility. 

The work on these books should be done while the school 
is holding its normal sessions from September to June, or 
whatever the academic year may be. It should be started and 
completed while the students, the staff and the Advisers are 
present. There may be reasons for making the final distribu- 
tion at a date subsequent to the close of school but it is diffi- 
cult to conceive of accomplishing the major objective of this 
educational experience and responsibility while a school is 
not in session. 

All who deal with schools have to observe the hours, days 
and weeks of the school year. If they plan to work with the 
schools, they must adapt themselves to these circumstances. 
If they do not care to observe them, it is doubtful if the 
schools will rearrange their work to accommodate them. This 
applies to those with whom one makes contracts for any type 
of work other than that pertaining to the physical plant. 

We can understand why yearbook publishers would find it 
convenient to extend their working year to a twelve month 
schedule but it seems to us that they miss the main reason 
for the existence of any student publication. The final re- 
sponsibility rests on the shoulders of a designated representa- 
tive of the school authorities—the Adviser. No arguement can 
remove that responsibility unless the appointing authority so 
designates it. Of course, if the work of the school can be 
finished before the end of the year, leaving only the mech- 
anical features to the publishers, no harm would be done. 
Publishers might, to keep their plants in operation, give the 
schools a favorable financial consideration. That is an idea 
some canny Adviser—or administrator—might pursue. 


What Price Advisership? 


This is getting to be a time-worn title. It was used by 
the CSPA as the topic of a survey made a few years ago to 
determine the price in time and effort made by Advisers ip 
the often thankless job of sponsoring a student publication. 
It has been the subject, also of earlier editorials on the same 
subject. 

In New York City, the teachers have taken a firm stand 
on the question of extra duties for after-school activities. It 
has been going on for two years and the end is not yet in 
sight. When these activities have become a “must” in the 
school program, they can hardly be considered extra-curricular. 
As long as teachers were free to decide what they chose to do 
to help the students in their after school pursuits, no one 
thought of compensation beyond the gratitude of the recip- 
ients and the satisfaction of honest endeavor. 

The chink in the armor was the payment for certain ot 
such activities, particularly, athletics. This seems to be uni- 


(Continued on page 15) 
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UBLISHERS have a deep and abid- 
ing interest in yearbooks for, ac- 
cording to CSPA estimates, the to- 
tal amount expended upon this effort by 
the schools of the country cannot be 


less than 15 millions of dollars annually. 
This is estimated on the basis of 10,000 
books, and there are probably more in 
the secondary schools and below, at an 
average of $1,500 a book, which is a 
low figure. 


While the schools have 


their books as an educational effort, the 


organized 


business side cannot be ignored. The 
money is raised and expended by the 
students with little or no outside help. 
There is an earnest desire to get the 
full worth out of the effort expended 
both as to writing and organization in the 
schools and in the finished product as 
turned out by the publishers. The lat- 
ter are interested in their work and they 
hope, as do the students, that the books 
will do well in any competition in which 
they may be entered. Some publishers 
request enough copies of the CSPA 
Yearbook Contest circulars to supply all 
their clients. Others have gone so far 
as to enter the books themselves. 


Two magazines, Book Production and 
New England Printer, have made a 
suggestion that could be of great bene- 
fit to the yearbooks and to the printers, 
engravers, binders and others who have 
a hand in the finished product. It has 
been suggested that each book carry the 
name of the printer or lithographer, the 
name of the designer, of the binder and 
engraver, if printed in letterpress, and 
the printing process, whether letterpress 
or offset. This is done in the printing 
of books and much is made of it by the 
trades when the awards are made for 
the fifty best books of the year, for ex- 
ample. 


There is merit in this suggestion that 
should be helpful to the yearbook staffs 
and Advisers. Certainly, a representative 
of the fine art of printing or engrav- 
ing would do nothing but the best if his 
name were to be included in the fin- 
ished work. Working with the staff, the 
representative of any such firm would 
be bound to give material and valued 
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technical assistance in the planning and 
execution of the book. The schools should 
welcome such help. 


It was suggested, also, that the CSPA 
include such listing in the announce- 
ment of This would add 
materially to the burden of the listing 
but the Association would be willing to 


its awards. 


make a try at it for the top ranking 
books, at least. In a letter to Book Pro- 
one suggests 
“that the standards of good bookmaking, 


duction, correspondent 
whether of trade books, textbooks, or 
school annuals and yearbooks, can be 
raised by giving public recognition to 
those manufacturers and suppliers whose 
products and services result in books of 
good taste and design and sound man- 
ufacture”’. 


7_ HE manufacturers of type and the 

related machinery take great pride 
when books produced with their pro- 
ducts make a name for themselves among 
the Fifty Books of the Year. Linotype 
News, the organ of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, made a feature out 
of the fact that 37 of the 50 best books 
were produced by Linotype. The same 
Company makes a point of publicizing 
the awards made to any of the newspap- 
ers of the country that win top placing 
in any of the contests conducted by the 
professional press. Perhaps the printers 
of school publications could be honored 
in like manner. 


A recent letter proposes another ser- 
ies of questions. “Members of our As- 
sociation”, it states, “have noted that your 
critical service is offered entirely for 
yearbooks completed and delivered in 
the spring, since your deadline is in 
mid-June. Many modern yearbooks are, 
as you know, being completed in the 
summer or early fall. We should like re- 
spectfully to request that, in the inter- 
est of those schools, you consider the 
possibility of scoring their books on an 
equal basis with books furnished at 
the traditional time. We should appre- 
ciate an early acknowledgement and a 
more specific statement of your policy 
in the matter, with particular reference 
to these fall-delivered books”. 





The CSPA Yearbook Contest dead- 
line has been July 1, unless it should 
fall on a Sunday, since the Contest start- 
ed in 1935. The number of books meet- 
ing the deadline has risen steadily un- 
til it is about 70% The CSPA, being a 
part of a University, founded to meet 
an educational need, has always known 
that factors over which it, the staffs 
and Advisers have no control, are often 
the determining elements. In all its his- 
tory, it has never turned down any pub- 
lication which has failed to make a 
deadline. All it asks is a brief note for 
its own guidance and that of the Board 
of Judges. 


For example, of the nearly 1,200 books 
in the 1955 Contest, 30% of the books 
came in after the July 1 deadline. In 
some instances, the schools had not re- 
ceived the Contest Announcement. In 
others, a clerk who was supposed to 
forward the book failed to do so. Many 
Advisers send in books when they are 
received from the publisher, together 
with the Entry Forms, but local admin- 
istrative procedures may hold up the 
check for weeks. In not a few instances, 
books were not delivered to the schools 
on the agreed upon schedule. Out of the 
30%, 59 books reached the CSPA of- 
fice after Labor Day. As late as May, 
1956, three of the 1955 books came in 
requesting a rating as of the 1955 Con- 
test. No matter when the books arrived, 
they were rated as requested by the Ad- 
viser. It is difficult to see what more could 
have been done to accommodate the 
schools. 


In the spring of 1954, several letters 
were received by the CSPA asking for a 
fall deadline for the books completed 
during the summer and unavailable for 
entry until after the September open- 
ing of the school year. At the same time, 
letters were received from certain year- 
book publishers on the same _ subject. 
Most of these came from one state in 
the central part of the country. The Ad- 
visory Board of the CSPA, not having 
any facts at its disposal, sent a question- 
naire to every yearbook Adviser who was 
a member of the Advisers Association. 


Continued on page 18 









with the assistance of others of the staff. 
LONELINESS 
Her eyes still red from sorrow, Liza Brooke 
Walked slowly down the sandy path toward home; 
A branch slowly reached out, and slyly grasping, took 
From under her a foot still flecked with loam 
And flung her unaware upon the stones 
Not yet worn smooth by sun and wind and time. 
Slowly she arose, walked up the hill, 
And gazed upon the lonely silent house: 
The sun shone brilliantly; the little mill 
With flashing golden stream, the birds now roused, 
And flowers and fields proclaimed the dawn, yer dull 
Became when looked upon by darkened eye. 
With lidded eye and heavy breast she felt 
The loss; so long unknown the dreaded fear 
Of loneliness hung low and seemed to melt 
Into her pain-worn heart: and then to hear 
The flapping of a shutter in the wind 
Was too much for her. She turned and fled. 
Gerald L. Mackler 
The Loom 
The Loomis School 
Windsor, Connecticut 
HURRY, HURRY 
Up a tree ran a shaving brush. 
What it it? 
A squirrel in a terrible rush. 
Lisa Robins 
The Lantern 
Westover School 
Middlebury, Connecticut 
BLACK SONG 
All you little niggers, keep you a-prayin’ 
And pass your dirty nickels to the plate, the plate 
(I’m watchin’ you). 
You know me, I'll be back for my children 
(with albino heart). 
All you niggers, keep prayin’. 
But stay in your place 
under, 
under 
Like the fine ole South, 
Yes, suh! 
Keep you a-prayin’. 
The cabin ain’t pretty, but Jesus’ house is . . . 
You bet, Massuh! 
The meek shall inherit . . 





. Shall inherit... 
Keep a-kneelin’, keep a-prayin’. 
In every society a slave 
(see Plutarch). 
You're doin fine, little brown man. . 
Who can handle a fryin’ pan or banjo better? 
Keep you a-prayin’, nigger. 
They're so primitive, spiritual, mysterious.” 
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The poetry on this page was selected by Nancy Hettleman, Editor, Birch Leaves, Birch Wathen School, New York City 











See, they like you, pal. 
Jus’ keep prayin’. 
You gona look mighty good in heaven, 
In a pure better-than-average white robe 
(like a Christmas seal). 
Come, you nigger, 
Ride the chariot, 
But move to the rear, please . . . 


~~ let lf lC Mf UCC rllCUrr ll 


(only whites allowed up front). 
Blessed are the poor... 
Sarah Berman 
Birch Leaves 
The Birch Wathen School 
New York, New York 
YOUTH 
If this is Youth—this unfamiliar need 
To leave all that I've known and loved, and go | 
To some far-distant place (I do not know 
Its name or its location); if this is greed 
To mingle with the sun and wind and rain 
Is Youth; if this strange, wild desire 
To laugh and cry at once, and this dark fire 
Of smouldering emotions, and this pain 
Are Youth, and only Youth,—then I am young, 
For I must do what my heart bids me do, 
And I must be what my heart lets me be. 
I have stood still and watched while stars were strung 
Across the velvet of the midnight blue 
And out of Life has come a call to me. 
Elizabeth Philips 
The Little Dipper 
The Bancroft School 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


SAND 





We know nothing. 
Our ignorance is unlimited; 
Yet to facilitate our knowledge of it, 
We have named it and labeled it, 
Catalogued it and subdivided it 
Into a million tidy orderly compartments 
Of nothingness. 
Not even the simplest mathematical operation can we perform 
Without falling back on meaningless assumptions— 
Axioms—statements without meaning— 
Upon which rests the proud edifice of science 
And all our blank unquestioning acceptance of that Reason 
To which we so fearfully cling 
In this— 
The precarious journey through uninhabited space— 
Life. 
James T. Caprio 
The Record 
The Hill School 


Pottstown, Pennsylvania 
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Alumni News-Journalism Project 


By FRANK ALDERMAN, Bolles Alumni News, Bolles School, Jacksonville, Fla. 


The Bolles Alumni News is a student 
publication edited by the journalism 
classes of The Bolles School, Jacksonville, 
Florida. Two chief editors and a staff 
of 15 students are in charge of the publi- 
cation of the magazine. Captain James 
G. Roy, Alumni Secretary and Director 
of Student Publications, supervises stu- 
dents who work in the alumni files for 
source information copy for the maga- 
zine. 

Over a period of years it was realized 
that The Bolles Alumni Association 
had declined in its publicity, and a re- 
vitalized organization was set up. In 
September 1956, questionnaires were 
sent to former students of the school 
for information on their various re- 
cords. These questionnaires were com- 
prised of information such as the Bolles 
record, college record (degrees received), 
fraternities, extra-curricular activities, 
Armed Service record, personal data, and 
other interesting information. 

Alumni response to questionnaires was 
so enthusiastic that The Bolles Alumni 
News, written and planned by the Bolles 
journalism class, was mailed to over 1,200 
alumni. In the fall of 1955, the maga- 


Latin School Register 


75 Anniversary Issue 


Boston’s Latin School Register, the 
lineal descendant of the Literary Jour- 
nal whose first issue, May 9, 1829, is 
recorded as the first printed student pub- 
lication of which there is a record, de- 
voted its April issue to the observance 
of its 75th Anniversary. The cover car- 
tied a sketch of George Santayana, a 
member of the Class of 1882, and the 
issue reprinted the article which the 
famous philosopher wrote for the Gol- 
den Anniversary number in 1932. 


The current magazine saw the light of 
day in September, 1881, and much has 
happened to the school and its students, 
to the country and the world at large, 
and to the school press as a whole in the 
intervening years. With its predecessors, 
it symbolizes the ever current interest 
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zine was awarded an “All-Florida” rat- 
ing by the Florida Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, the highest award given by the 
Association. The certificate of achieve- 
ment was sent to the school by Dr. 
Lawrence R. Campbell, Executive Sec- 
retary of the F. S. P. A. at Florida State 
University, Tallahassee. 

In 1955 Captain Roy appointed stu- 
dent editors for The Alumni News for 
the first time. The post of Editor-in- 
Chief was awarded to Cadet William E. 
Cornell of Miami, Florida, while Cadet 
Frank Alderman of Fort Myers, Florida, 
was appointed Managing Editor. Cadets 
Charles Rush and Kenneth Klausner, 
both of Jacksonville, were in charge of 
filing work, while Cadet Richard Tay- 
lor, Jacksonville, and Cadet Walter John- 
ston, Memphis, Tennessee, assisted in 
secretarial chores. Cadet William White 
of Jacksonville was assigned to the po- 
sition of Exchange Editor in charge of 
all mailing of the publication. Journal- 
ism classes wrote the main copy of the 
magazine. 

First steps in publication started in 
November when cadets started getting 
class questionnaires together and choos- 





of students in a publication and the 
zeal of the Advisers who have made such 
publications possible. 


The original Literary Journal was fol- 
lowed in 1845 by the Rising Sun which, 
in turn, was succeeded the same year by 
the Gleaner. Short-lived, also, was the 
Bedford Street Budget, Bedford Street 
being the location of the school, which 
served the students through 1846-48, 
and the Rivulet, which had a parallel 
existence. 1848 saw two publications, 
the Juvenile Gazette and the Streamlet, 
and then came the Satchel of 1866. 


Despite the earlier failures, at least in 
continuity, the students in 1881, with 
the help of J. H. Payne as Adviser, the 
first time the name of a teacher was as- 
sociated with the endeavor, began the 
Register. With the help of a series of 
faculty Advisers, proving the point made 
so often since that time for an Adviser, 
the current publication has enjoyed 75 





Cadets Joe Rutter, Frank Alderman, Man- 
aging Editor (the author), and Mark 


Harris (1 to r) discussing an article 
for the Bolles Alumni News. 


ing the most outstanding for news pur- 
poses. Alumni files (arranged in order 
from 1933 to 1955) were passed out 
among the journalism classes. News stor- 
ies and feature articles were written. 
Cadet editors Bill Cornell and Frank Al- 
derman, with the aid of Captain Roy 
and staff members, proof-read copy on 
the magazine and made corrections five 
times before the magazine was finally 
ready to go the the printers. Stories 
were, for the most part, re-written time 
and time again until they met with edi- 
Continued on page 16 
years of continuous publication. Of late it 
has enjoyed the sponsorship of Philip 
Marson, Aaron Gordon and Alfred Ro- 
senthal, whose names are modestly omit- 
ted from the staff page. Mr. Marson re- 
ceived the CSPA Gold Key this past 
March and also the Association’s 25-year 
Certificate of Merit, one of the first to 
be granted. 


It is noted, too, that no Editor is listed 
for the Register: rather, an “Executive 
Board” of five members. The rest of the 
work is done by a Literary Staff and a 
Business Staff. The awards won by the 
Register in the CSPA Contests are enum- 
erated with pride and the fond hope 
it will continue and win “honor and 


glory for B.LS.”. 


In his remeniscences, George Santay- 
ana states: “All this was fifty or sixty years 
ago. As Nero found Rome brick and 
left it marble, so the generation now 

Continued on page 19 
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Editorials---Choice of the Month 


These editorials were selected by Miss 
Swanie Aalgaard, Adviser to the Otter, 
Senior High School, Fergus Falls, Minn., 
and the members of her staff. 


©GPYING IDEAS IS UNETHICAL 


RE YOU A plagiarist? You fit the 

description if you are guilty of 

taking and passing off as your own, 

the thoughts and ideas of others. In 

simple words, this sounds like cheating 
wl st oS just that. 


you fit this description and must 
repiy yes to the question, isn’t it about 
time you did some personal evaluating? 
You would not deliberately do some- 
thing which might hurt you all your 
life; of course not. But habits which 
carry with us through life are formed 
now, while we are going to school. Are 
we so careless as to think that gradu- 
ation day and a diploma will make us 
suddenly change to doing our own work, 
our own thinking? Unfortunately, they 
work no such miracle. 


Ask a student who is willing to copy 
a math problem or ask for answers to 
an English quiz if he would take money 
from someone's locker. No, he would not. 
That would be stealing. Then what does 
he call copying those answers? If he 
does not know that material, he is guilty 
of stealing someone else’s knowledge. 

The student who cheats is deluding 
only himself. Others are certain to know 
of his habits and instinctively trust him 
less than the person who considers copy- 
ing beneath his dignity. He loses the 
sense of accomplishment that the hon- 
est student feels in work well done. He 
is really cheating himself. 


Not only is the plagiarizing student 
unfair to himself.. He is unfair to those 
who do their own work. He is lowering 
their grades by taking a higher grade 
than he deserves. In asking for answers, 
he is taking an unfair advantage of his 
friends. They would rather not tell him 
but he puts them in very difficult po- 
sition. 


Eight 


If this is your failing, next time think 
before you give in to it. Is one test worth 
the chance of endangering your whole 
future? 

THE OTTER 
Senior High School 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 


DIPLOMAS ARE NECESSARY 
FOR SUCCESS IN LATER LIFE 


After having enjoyed yourself for 
three months, or perhaps having earned 
good money during the summer recess, 
do you find it rough to get back to the 
groove of books, problems and themes? 
Does the idea of quitting school seem 
attractive to you? 

Why do you want to drop out? Is 
it because of the tough courses? This 
work is a conditioner for the outside 
world. Ask an adult and he will tell 
you that making a living is a far more 
serious and difficult matter than any 
test, and if a person doesn’t learn how 
to face and meet problems in school, his 
chances of success outside are poor. 

Possibly you have held a good job 
this summer and are not willing to give 
it up for the non-paying proposition of 
school attendance. If you quit, and are 
lucky, a monthly pay check will roll 
in, you will be able to buy a flashy car, 
or save your money. 

But ten years from now, the odds are 
good that you will still be on the same 
or a comparable job, while the fellow 
with the high school or college educa- 


tion will be holding down the high pay- 


ing business and professional positions. 
A recent study by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce showed that 82 per cent of 
the men 25 or over who were earning 
$10,000 or more had at least a high 
school education, while those with eighth 
grade or less received 77 percent of the 
incomes of below $500. 

One must not forget the social con- 
sequences of quitting school. Almost 
all of your friends go to school and if 
you don’t you're out in the cold. Further- 
more, much fun is had working on school 
sponsored activities, such as floats and 
plays, for which you'd be no longer eli- 
gible. 


Does a military career beckon? Then 
let the sad experiences of those who have 
dropped school to join up serve as a 
warning to you. Many is the person who 
has been lured from school by the de. 
sire to fly a jet or work in some glam- 
orous military job to be told that these 
fields are open only to high school grad. 
uates. More than ever before the armed 
forces want high school educated people. 

So there’s the picture. People without 
diplomas are starting modern life with 
two strikes against them. Job opportun- 
ities are restricted, high-paying posi- 
tions hard to get. 

THE OTTER 

Senior High School 

Fergus Falls, Minn. 
WHY YOU SHOULD TRY TOO 

“Why should I try out for the play? 
The same kids get everything anyway.” 
Have you ever said this? You may have 
said, “Why should I campaign for the 
Student Council or class officer elec- 
tions? I haven't got a chance!” 

We know that you have probably felt 
this way about one thing or two at Fargo 
High because most of us have. Yes, most 
of us! Even those students who “get 
everything anyway.” They are just as 
much afraid of losing as you are. The 
only difference is that they don’t show 
it. They are willing to go right ahead 
and push themselves. 

Naturally, if they are the only ones 
who try out they will be the only ones 
who get anything. That's only common 
sense. 

Let’s take an example. Suppose we 
have ten girls in the junior class. Cheet- 
leading will be held and they want to 
try out. Three of the girls back out and 
refuse to try, saying that the “other kids 
will get it anyway.” That leaves seven 
girls who try out and five are choseo. 
Two girls are eliminated. If the other 
three would have tried they could very 
possibly have been cheerleaders. In- 
stead they sit back and complain that 
“the same kids get everything.” 

This, of course, is an extreme example 
but you can see what we mean. Isn't 
this rather an unhealthy attitude? If 


Continued on page 16 
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What I mean to suggest is that the 
new Soviet man—the man of tomor- 
row—is not as monolithic as he looks. 
There are chinks in his ideological ar- 
mor, and we must get at him through 
those chinks if we can. 


[ hasten to add that although there are 
chinks in the armor, I do not agree with 
the supposition that the Soviet Union 
is weak today—that it is acting from 
weakness in its foreign policy. 

In my opinion there is no more dan- 
gerous illusion than that. It is danger- 
ous because it may lead us into fatal 
errors in calculating our policy toward 
the world Communist block. 


We must not allow ourselves to think 
that the Kremlin is a den of snarling 
beasts who will, at any moment, turn 
on each other and tear each other to bits. 
We must not think that the Soviet pop- 
ulation is seething in discontent, and 
will readily repudiate its leadership. 
There is not another revolution brew- 
ing in Russia. There is no organized 
opposition to the regime, no rallying 
point even for opposition, certainly no 
undercover capitalist or democratic party. 


The only assumption that is safe for 
us is the assumption that the Soviet 
leadership and people are united and 
strong, and are going from success to 
success in building up their industry, in 
Creating new weapons of war, in solving 
the manifold problems of their society— 
especially the problem of feeding a 
steadily increasing population. 


If we go on that assumption, we may 
get some pleasant surprises. If we pro- 
ceed on any other, we may get rude 
shock—indeed, a fatal one. 


I personally consider that the Soviet 
government's policy since the death of 
Stalin, especially since the spring of 1955, 
and more particularly in the course of 
the 20th Congress of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party in February, has shown con- 
siderable cleverness and ingenuity, and 
a remarkable flexibility. It has had un- 
questioned successes. 

We in the West were taken unaware 
by it. We were not prepared for it. 
We still have not adjusted to it. We 
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How We Should Look At Russia Today... . 


have not done so, I believe, because our 
policy was partly based on illusions, il- 
lusions of which we have not yet rid 
ourselves. 


In fairness, I will say, however, that 
our Secretary of State—whom I have 
criticised by implication—is not entire- 
ly wrong in saying that present Soviet 
policy is a reaction to our strength. There 
can be no doubt that Soviet policy would 
not have changed as much as it has if 
it were not for our success in resisting 
and in part containing and limiting the 
expansion of world Communism. 


Ww! SAVED Western Europe from 
the economic and political con- 
sequences of wartime destruction and 


decay. 


We united the West economically 
and militarily. 


We stopped Communism on the Oder 
in Germany, even if we did not suc- 
ceed in arresting it on the Yalu in Korea 
or on the Yangtse in China or in Viet 
Nam. 


We forced the Communist to take ac- 
count of our strength and unity, al 
though we did not stop them—and have 
not stopped them yet, as their influence 
still seeps into the Middle East and 
other strategic areas. 


account the strength of 
many other factors, the 
present Soviet regime has radically al- 
tered its policy in the past two years or 
so. Let me outline for you here some 
of the principal alterations: 


Taking into 
the West and 


1. First of all, the Soviet Communist 
Party has renounced the “cult of the lea- 
der.” One of my colleagues calls it “danc- 
ing on Stalin’s grave.” (I call your at- 
tention to this week’s report from Mos- 
cow that all Stalin’s portraits have been 
removed from the Treyakov Gallery in 
Moscow.) That same colleague remarks 
that if all the portraits of the dead lea- 
der are taken down all over the Soviet 
Union, a warehouse as big as the Man- 
hattan Storage will be needed to accom- 
modate them all. Another warehouse 
would be needed for the statues. The 
Russians, he adds, won't throw the pic- 
tures away. They are cautious. They save 








everything. They have no way of know- 
ing that the line won't change again, 
that Stalin will not be deified once more 
at a later date. 


The “cult of the leader” or the “cult 
of personality” has been replaced by the 
principle of “collective leadership.” That 
means government by committee, or 
committee rule. C. I. Sulzberger of The 
New York Times has said, “Russia is 
now experimenting with a new system 
—autocracy without an autocrat.” 


Some people think it won't work. 
They include some very respectable ex- 
perts on the Soviet system. They may be 
right. 


But, meanwhile, “collective leader- 
ship” is working and it has brought a 
new element into government in the 
Soviet Union. 


By all accounts, Stalin in his last years 
was a capricious, willful, harsh and cruel 
old man. He held the world’s greatest 
country in thrall. No man, however high 
in rank, could call his life his own— 
no man, not even men who are now at 
the top. There was scarcely even the 
pretense of responsive leadership, of 
consulting public opinion, of being 
guided by expert advice. 


— was a narrow and opinion- 

ated man, a parochial personality. He 
had little contact with the world be- 
yond the Soviet borders, and forbade 
others to have such contacts. He locked 
up the Soviet people inside their fron- 
tiers, and tried to make them self-suffi- 
cient—not only materially, but spiritu- 
ally. Russia suffered as a consequence. 
The results of her isolation could be seen 
in every field—science, industry, the arts 
and literature. 


Moreover, Stalin’s policy—although 
triumphant in war—was in many fe- 
spects a failure. It did not solve the farm 
problem. It did not succeed in breaking 
the ring of capitalist states encircling 
the Soviet Union. It terrified, and there- 
fore united, the West. It reinforced 
rather than undermined western capital- 
ism and democracy. 

“Collective leadership” has not changed 
all that. but it has changed some of it. 

Continued on page 12 
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much freer; I mean that European kids 
are more closely supervised in their ac- 
tivities and outings. Moreover, when a 
ticklish problem is tackled, everybody 
is allowed to express his point of view. 

The people of America take every- 


These features were selected by Mary 
Vitzthum, co-editor of the Judgeonian, 
Judge Memorial High School, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Some were run originally 
with appropriate cuts or cartoons which 
made them more attractive to their rea- 
ders. As these were not made available 
to the REVIEW, the copy appears 
which, it is hoped, will overcome a major 
deficiency. 


PIE EYED 


She sat and gazed with longing eye 
Upon the wedge of apple pie. 
Her hand went spanning 
Round her waist. 
She put the pie away with haste. 
Alack! that belles when hunger pinches 
Must be so conscious of their inches. 
MARION BELL 
St. Mary’s Academy 
Austin, Texas 


Interview Reveals 
Opinions Of Two 
Exchange Students 


Judge’s student body has an interna- 
tional flavor this year injected by Joseph 
Bya and Alex Thoneick, the foreign ex- 
change students in the senior class. 


Joe Bya, from southeastern Belgium, 
finds Judge’s method of teaching simi- 
lar to that in his country. Joe has a 
classical background of six years of Latin, 
four years of Dutch, four years of Greek, 
six years of English, and one year of 
German; he began his study of languages 
at the age of nine in the schools in 
Belgium. English, Speech, and Journal- 
ism are his favorite subjects here. 


Joe's essay, Belgium, My Country, won 
for him a year of study in the United 
States, an experience he will probably 
never forget. 


Teenagers Enjoy More Freedom 


Family life in Belgium presents a more 
closely knit picture. “We are four,” ex- 
plained Joe; beside himself there are his 
mother and father and a sister. 

“If I consider the family, I notice that 
American children and teenagers are 
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thing easy and they make it a point to 
be friendly,” said Joe, who makes his 
home with the Dr. C. H. Branch family 
during his visit. 


School Less Arduous 


Alex Thoneick a native of the Ruhr 
district of northern Germany, was one 
of fifty German students picked from 
about three hundred-fifty applicants for 
foreign exchange. He was graded high- 
est in his district and continued on 
through several contests to be chosen for 
the privilege of coming to the United 
States for one year. 


When asked 
Germany, Alex replied, “They are quite 
different. In Germany we have four years 
of primary and nine years of secondary 
school. Then you go to college. Our nine 
years of secondary school are compar- 
able to your four years of high school.” 


about the schools in 


Six years of Latin, three years of Eng- 
lish and Greek are a few of the sub- 
jects Alex has studied in secondary school. 
He began Latin when he was ten. Alex 
is now sixteen years old and he will be 
in the second half of his seventh year 
of secondary school when he returns to 
Germany next July. 


Alex observed that the average teen- 
ager here can do most of the things he 
wants. Whether all this social freedom 
is good or not, Alex does not know, 
but he thinks American teen-agers are 
a fine group of young men and women. 


Likes American Spirit 


“The teen-agers here are given much 
more freedom than in Germany. They 
are really educated to freedom. In Ger- 
many, they do everything with their 
family and are not so free to go when 
and where they want. There are seven 
in my family and we are all very close.” 


“I like Judge’s friendly and familiar 
atmosphere and I think I would like to 
come back to visit America in the fut- 


ure. Maybe come to college here.” 
Both Alex and Joe realize the advan. 

tages of spending a year in America. 
The opportunities one-sided 
though, for these students from abroad 
show promise of making a valuable con- 
tribution to our school life. 

JUDGEONIAN 

Judge Memorial High School 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


Lil’l Guardian Angel 


This is Lill Guardian Angel, (shown 
with wings down, frown, bent halo-Ed.) 
a very disappointed and unhappy litre 
angel. He is annoyed because his pro- 
tege, the PUSHER, is the one who 
causes all the disorder and discomfort 
in the halls each day. 


The PUSHER can’t always be seen 
or heard but his presence can always 
be FELT. That elbow in your back that 


are not 





a 


Saat 


shove you just received let you know | 


that someone hasn't learned, yet, the 
simple rules of courtesy. 

Li'l Guardian Angel, (shown with 
raised wings, smile and shining halo-Ed) 
is delighted and pleased to know that you 
have outgrown the childish prank of 
pushing in the halls. 

ARROW 
St. Agnes High School 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Loaded with Loot, 
Warm-up Suit 

“Love makes the world go ‘round,” or 
so the saying goes, and the present-day 
teenage world, at least, seems to revolve 
around it. Dan Cupid, armed with all 
the weapons of love, love, and more love, 
wings his way among the throngs of 
fluttering eyelashes and flexing mus- 
cles, just pausing enough to send one 
of his three feathered arrows into the 
pulsing heart of some unsuspecting ado- 
lescent. 


If the victim is a Joe, he finds him- 
self overnight the sole posessor of prac- 
tically nothing while not kid brother, 
the athletic idol, but some coy Joan ac- 
quires a 4-ply sweater, and a pound of 
metal, more commonly known as a class 

Continued on page 15 
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The ordinary Soviet citizen may now 
believe that not one narrow mind, but 
many minds—broad and narrow—are at 
work on the country’s problems. Win- 
dows to the West have been cautiously 
opened, and a little freshet of new ideas 
is blowing through the musty Soviet 
system. The West is beginning to weak- 
en in its resolution toward Communism. 


2. In that connection and in the sec- 
ond place, the recent Party Congress rad- 
ically amended Lenin's theory about the 
inevitibilirty of war between the social- 
ist and capitalist systems. 


According to the latest Communist 
doctrine war inevitable. There- 
fore peaceful coexistance among nations 
is not only possible, but probable. 


is not 


If the hostile camps of Communism 
and capitalism can coexist, they can also 
collaborate—within limits. Thus, the 
Soviet system and its allies and satellites 
can buy time—a period of peace—in 
which to accomplish the gigantic tasks 
that confront them—the tasks of con- 
solidating, organizing, feeding and in- 
dustrializing their new societies. (I re- 
frain from calling these new societies 
“revolutionary,” because in many respects 
they are conservative in the extreme.) 

With the time they are buying, the 
Soviet leaders can also begin to give 
greater satisfaction to the chronic ma- 
demands of their people—de- 
mands that are expresed in the need for 
more food, clothing and housing, in 
the desire for automobiles, television sets, 
refrigerators, lipsticks and girdles. 

Moreover and far more importantly, 
they can put back the day of a possible 
nuclear war—a prospect that appalls 
them as much as it appalls us—a war 
that, they finally admit, might destroy 
their system as well as ours. 

3. While war may not be inevitable, 
the Party Congress proclaimed, the tri- 
umph of Communism as a world sys- 
tem is inevitable. 


terial 


If Communism is historically inevi- 
table, there is no need—in most cases— 
to impose Communism on other coun- 
tries by revolution or force of arms. So 
the reasoning goes. I say “in most cases” 


Twelve 


How We Should Look At Russia Today... . 


because the Communist Party Congress 
itself left open the possibility of violence 
in some situations. 


By professing an intention to refrain 
from attempts to impose Communism, 
the Soviet bloc opens up the possibility 
of collaborating with capitalist countries. 
It opens up also another equally impor- 
possibility—the possibility that 
native Communist parties in countries 


tant 


such as France and Italy may in time be- 
come “respectable” and participate in 
national governments, exerting a Com- 
munistic influence on state policy, an 
influence in favor of collaboration with 
the Soviet Union and Communist China, 
an influence in opposition to close as- 
sociation with the United States, an in- 
fiuence for Communist solution to eco- 
nomic and social problems. 


4. The Moscow Party Congress called 
for a “united front” between the Com- 
munist and other socialist and revolu- 
tionary parties in the world. This “uni- 
ted front” would be different from the 
“popular front” advocated before the 
war. The “popular front” was a com- 
bination of all parties, socialist and non- 
socialist, that were opposed to the rise 
of Fascism and Nazism. The “united 
front” would join together only social- 
ist parties, whether Communist or non- 
Communist, and parties with some com- 
monly shared revolutionary ideals and 
aims. 


Putting aside their ideological differ- 
ences—differences in belief, approach 
and technique—totalitarian Communists 
would collaborate, for example, with the 
democratic socialists of Norway, or the 
semi-socialist Indian Congress Party, or 
the anti-colonial revolutionary forces in 


Asia and Africa. 


You can see here the possibilities for 
collaboration to undermine the common 
front we have created on our side with 
such diverse nations as Canada, Pakistan, 
Greece, Formosa, and the Phillipines 
which are linked together in one large, 
loose military and ideological defense 
system—a system founded together by 
the cement of anti-Communism. 


Into this effort, the Soviet Union is 
preparing to put material resources that 





it can ill spare from its own economy 
and from the mouths and pockets of its 
people. It is able to and will do this 
because the allocation of resources in the 
Soviet Union is decided at the top, like 
everything else. And is accepted—with- 
in limits—by those at the bottom. There 
will be no popular objections to such 
a policy. Indeed, it will make the Soviet 
people proud—as we are proud and 
pleased—to think that they can contrib- 
ute to the welfare of others. 


This apparent generosity, these changes 


in the Soviet line, these relaxations of 
the rigid restrictions on thought and 
action that were characteristic of the 
Stalin era do not mean that the Soviet 
regime is changing its essential charac- 
ter. 

The firm of Khrushechev, Bulganin 
and Co., whose senior partners I have met 
many times, believe in the triumph of 
Communism in the world. They will seek 
by many means to promote that vic- 
tory. They are bringing up a new gen- 





' 


pres 


sz 


eration to carry on their work with even | 


greater skill and vigor than they, the 
old revolutionaries, ever possessed. 


We must, above all, be wary. 


There is, nevertheless, much that is 
hopeful for us in the changes that have 
taken place in the Soviet regime since 
Stalin’s death. 


If war is indeed not inevitable, we 
also may gain time to perfect our sys- 
tem, to remove its defects, to remedy its 
short-comings—perhaps to seek a world: 
wide reconcilliation of peoples and be- 
liefs, to create the condition for genu- 
ine peaceful coexistance. 


If the Communists are willing for 4 
time, at least, to compete with us on 
our own basis—that is, by propaganda 
and politics, rather than by war and re: 
volution—we may be able to demonstrate 
the superiority of our system, and to 
rub some of the rough edges off the 
harsh, uncompromising, crude, raw and 
callow concept of Communism. 

I don’t think we are going to con 
vert many Communists, but we may be 
able to soften them up a bit. 

I myself would not object to one ko- 
pek of spending by the Russians if 
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PRESS REVIEW, Indiana High School 
Scholastic Press Association, for March, 
featured the Shortridge High School, In- 
dianapolis, Daily Echo, one of three 
daily school papers under the American 
flag. The Lane High School Daily, Chic- 
ago, and the Daily Pinion, McKinley 
High, Honolulu, the other two. 
Shortridge started with 200 readers in 
1898 and now has a subscription list of 
2,000. Another article by John F. Schrodr, 
Jr, IHSPA Director, gave some much- 
needed advice to those publishing by 
way of the mimeograph machine. The 
April Indiana Univer- 
sity's 10th anniversary Journalism In- 


are 


issue covered 


stitute, an Advisers workshop at French 
Lick Springs, lead by the charming Mrs. 
Kildow of NSPA and the value of school 
publicity by Frances Halbersdadt, IHSPA 
executive board member, and director of 
publications at New Castle High School. 


* * * 


Central High, Philadelphia, won top 
honors at the 12th Annual TEMPLE 
PRESS TOURNAMENT held at Temple 
University in the same city, on April 
26. 300 students from 51 schools in 
Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, participated. Director Jos- 
eph C. Carter, assistant professor of jour- 
nalism, announced citations for outstand- 
ing contributions to journalism for Dor- 
othy Cathell, Adviser to the Abingtonian 
of Abington, Pa. Senior High School, 
and Bernard A. Bergman, editor of the 
Philadelphia Daily News. 


Savannah State College, Savannah, 
Georgia, held its 6th Annual Statewide 
Press Institute on April 19-20 under the 
direction of Wilton C. Scott, Director 
of Public Relations. A schedule of sec- 
tional meetings, roundtable discussions 
and general sessions covered the areas 
of interest for this widely attended gath- 
ering. Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, CSPA 
Director, made the principal address at 
the general assembly. 


MICHIGAN INTERSCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION held its 29th 
Annual Convention on the University 
Campus at Ann Arbor on April 20 un- 
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With the School Press Associations .... 


der the supervision of John V. Field, 
assistant professor of journalism and 
Director of MIPA. A feature of this Con- 
vention was the two session aspect of 
each sectional meeting, one session being 
held in the morning from 11-12 noon, 
and an afternoon session from 2 to 3 
or 3:15. A “Michigras” parade conclu- 
ded the Convention whose keynote 
speaker was Walt Kelly, known far and 
wide for his work on “Pogo”. 


* * * 


The University of Tulsa’s Journalism 
Day drew sixteen schools in northeast- 
ern Oklahoma, Kansas and Arkansas on 
April 20. Awards were made to schools 
and individuals for their work and visits 
to local newspaper plants and radio and 
TV stations were made. About 200 edi- 
tors and Advisers were present. 


* * * 


NEWSLETTER, Tennessee H i gh 
School Press Association, covered the 
annual conference held at Hotel Patton, 
Chattanooga on April 20-21. Journalism 
scholarships at the University of Ten- 
essee were announced and also the third 
annual Journalism Institute to be held 
from July 16-20 under the direction of 
Professor John M. Lain. The THSPA 
is sponsored by the University’s Depart- 
ment of Journalism. 


Charles M. Garvan, Bell High School, 
is the first president of the LOS ANGEL- 
ES CITY HIGH SCHOOL JOURNAL- 
ISM TEACHER'S ASSOCIATION whose 
purpose is to study and work with the 
many problems that face the teachers in 
the high school journalism field in Los 
Angeles. 


* * * 


Astor Post, Astoria High, Lantern, 
Pendleton High and Warrior, Drain 
High School, won first places in the 
larger and smaller printed classifications 
the mimeographed field, re- 
spectively, in the 1956 Oregon Scholas- 
tic Press Front Page Excellence Contest, 
according to OSP BULLETIN for April. 
Entries were received from 73 schools 
and it was no easy task for the staff 
of the School of Journalism to pick the 


and in 





best. Ink Drops, Yamhill-Carlton Union 
High reported that with an enrollment 
of 250 students, 33, mostly freshmen, 
did not get their names in the paper this 
year. And a form was provided to sup- 
ply the OSP editor with information 
on a “We Tried Something New Last 
Year” as a feature for the 1957 Con- 
ference. 


* * * 


Enthusiastic young journalists and their 
sponsors, representing 16 _ schools, 
gathered at Grand Junction Col. High 
School, for the first Western Slope Jour- 
nalism Conference, April 14. 

Highlighting the conference was the 
keynote address, “A Journalist's Respon- 
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Coming Events... 


12-13 Oct—16th Annual Conference 
and Short Course on Yearbook Produc- 
tion, Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 

12-13 Oct.—Press Conference, Empire 
State School Press Association, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

12-13 Oct.—Press Conference, Oregon 
Scholastic Press, University of Oregon, 
Eugene. 

Oct. (date to be announced )—25th 
Annual Convention, Pennslyvania School 
Press Association, Haveford Township 
High School, Havertown. 

19-20 Oct.—Annual Convention, IlIli- 
nois State High School Press Association, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 

26-27 Oct.—Convention, Indiana 
High School Press Association, Frank- 
lin College, Indiana. 

9-10 Nov.—Silver Anniversary Con- 
vention, Nebraska High School Press 
Association, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln. 


1957 


26-27 April—Convention, Southern In- 
terscholastic Press Association, Washing- 
ton and Lee University. Lexington, Va. 

10 May—30th Conference, Michigan 
Interscholastic Press Association, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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News and Notes.... 


Acting on a hunch, we checked the 
files when a letter came in from Mrs. 
Jean S. Levy, Adviser to the Smallwood 
News and Views, Smallwood Drive 
School, Snyder, N.Y., and found we 
were correct. She came to the Conven- 
tion in 1937, 38 and 39 as Jean Satt- 
ler, a delegate from the Philadelphia 
Normal School Norm and Flyer. In 
the group was a Robert Levy. Now they 
are Mr. and Mrs. Levy. Mr. Levy is Syl- 
vania Electric's Radio and TV Division 
with an office in Buffalo. Mrs. Levy 
went back to teaching to help out with 
the teacher shortage. Both hope to have 
a Convention reunion in the near future. 


* * * 


“The Flying Carpet”, is the approp- 
riately named mimeographed newspaper 
of the Ben Guerir American Dependent’s 
School in French Morocco. William V. 
Sparks, Principal, in forwarding the cop- 
ies writes: “The boys and girls atten- 
ding schools here in French Morocco are 
quite anxious to participate in activi- 
ties as normal school children would be 
back in the States, and hearing of your 
yearly contest we thought we might at- 
tempt to become part of it.” Perhaps 
other schools might like to send them 
exchange copies. Address Mr. Sparks at: 


Ben Guerir Dependent’s School, A.P.O. 


113, New York, N.Y. 


Mrs. Ruth Rasmussen, Adviser to La 
Cumbre Junior High, Santa Barbara, is 
an “old friend” of the CSPA. She heard 
of us first when she was a ninth grader 
in the Santa Maria Union High School, 
maintained her interest throughout high 
school and college, and while teaching 
at her own high school. Now, as an Ad- 
viser, she has entered her publication 
in the CSPA. 


* * * 


“Snapshots Exposed”, 32-pages of tips 
and instructions, paves the way to better 
quality photographs. Published by East- 
man Kodak Company, it can be obtained 
at any Kodak dealer’s for 35¢ 


Other helps are “How To Prepare 
Your Copy”, a manual on preparing copy 
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for offset reproduction is available free 
from Robert Garrott, RCS Offset Prin- 
ters, 123 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIL, 
and “Color, Paper and People”, which 
discusses the effect of color upon rea- 
ders, available free from Whiteford Paper 
Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 


* * * 


“Engineering a College Yearbook” by 
Herman A. Estrin, Department of Eng- 
lish, Newark, N.J., College of Engin- 
eering, appearing in the May, Student 
Activities, is a concise, instructive and 
complete guide to the steps leading to 
the planning, organization and production 
of a yearbook, regardless of school level. 
In the same issue, “Summer Publications 
Workshop Idea Succeeds”, by A.T. Turn- 
bull and R.N. Baird of the School of 
Journalism, Ohio University, Athens, 
gives some encouraging words to the as- 
sistance given at university level to staffs 
and Advisers of student publications. 


* * * 


Five color filmstrips on “Organizing 
a Staff”, “Finding Feature Materials”, 
“Covering the News’, “Editing Copy” 
and “Planning the Layout” for news- 
papers, and one on “Yearbook Planning 
and Production” at $5.95 each or $32.70 
for the series, are new aids for Advisers 
published by the Jam Handy organiza- 
tion, 2821 East Grand Boulevard, De 
troit 11, Mich. 


* * * 


A challenge to the 1957 seniors to 
start now on the scientific project for 
the 16th Annual Science Talent Search 
with a chance at $11,000 in Westing- 
house Science Scholarships and trips to 
Washington has been issued by the 
Science Clubs of America. More infor- 
mation from the latter at 1719 N. Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Apropos of the appearance of Clifton 
Daniel on the Convention program, the 
New Yorker magazine ran a feature on 
his boss. The latter, Emanuel R. Freed- 
man, N.Y. Times Foreign Editor, ad- 
dressed our Convention in 1952 in the 


same spot. That was the year President 
Truman startled the world by appearing 


as the luncheon speaker. “Manny” Freed. } 


man was not new to the CSPA. He at. 
tended the Second Convention in 1926 as 


Editor of the York High Weekly, Wil | 
liam Penn Senior High School, York, { 
Pa., in company with his Adviser, Lam. } 


bert Greenawalt, who sent us the tear 
sheet from the New Yorker. Later, Manny 
attended Columbia College 
School of Journalism, graduating in 1932, 


and the # 


He won a travelling Pulitzer Scholarship § 
and went abroad after graduation. He ff 
has known Mr. Daniel since 1945 when § 


they were both in the Times office in 


London. Manny credits Cliff Daniel with § 
introducing him to his wife. He says, § 


“Cliff is the star attraction for all the 


school kids who are taken through our 
wire room here every day. They press 
their noses against the glass and look in- 
to the city room and try to spot Cliff.” 
Our Convention “kids” had a try at that 
two days after Mr. Daniel’s engagement 
to Miss Truman was announced. 


* * * 


Joan Finkenstadt, 10, Washington 
School, Hempstead, N.Y., whose Wash- 
ington News is a member of the CSPA, 
received a Citation of Merit from Pierre 
S du Pont, representing industry, and 
David J. McDonald, representing labor, 
for a $50 contribution toward Operation 
Unity, a 5 million dollar project to es- 
stablish the American Museum of Immi- 
gration at the foot of the Statue of Lib 
erty. The participation of school children 
in the project will not begin officially un- 
til the fall, but Joan and her fellow stu- 
dents heard of it, collected pennies, dimes 
and nickels, and stole a march on the rest 
of the country. 


* * * 


News stories about the recent Contest 
and Convention appeared in papers all 
over the country but one of the best as 
a feature by Joseph Deitch, special cor- 
respondent for the Christian Science Mon- 
itor of Boston, who ambled about the 
campus, conducted his own interviews, 
and come up with a cross-section of 
thought and opinion among the edi- 
tors on a wide variety of current topic 
and events. 


Continued on page 20 
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Township High School, Canonsburg, Pa. 


What Journalism Means To Me 


By DIANE SCHMIELER, Former Editor, Shawnee, Peters 


It will be impossible to write every- 
thing about the values of the journal- 
ism course which I have learned. 


Perhaps ranking among the most im- 
portant benefits is learning how to get 
along with people. I have learned how 
necessary it is to be courteous, patient, 
and understanding. It has been impos- 
sible for me to have these three virtues 
all at once, but while working closely 
with the staff, students, and teachers, 
I have seen that practicing these, brings 
about almost one hundred percent more 
cooperation. 


The realization of how vast and in- 
teresting mewspaper work is, never “hit” 
me until we were putting together our 
first paper. If anyone ever wants to have 
a feeling of accomplishment, he would 
find it in putting out a paper. 


A newspaper, before taking this course, 
unnecessary. I 
never could quite see what was so in- 


to me, seemed almost 
teresting in reading one day after day. 
But now, after working on one for eight 
months, although it is a school publicat- 
ion, I have an unshakable admiration 
for every person behind today’s news- 


papers. 


Lost articles, last minute scurries to 
find bits of news to fill pages, and ma- 
terials turned in late, all add to the con- 
stant whirl of excitement of working on 
a newspaper. Chewed fingernails, tired 
eyes from burning the midnight oil, and 
aching feet, are all forgotten the min- 
ute the paper is put to bed. 


The funny page, which was the main 
part of the paper to me _ previously, 
now waits until last. Banner headlines, 
and the right hand stories hold an un- 
ending fascination for me; how they 
can put the five W’s and H in just 
one tiny paragraph is an art I'll always 
admire. Another thing, which had for- 
merly been taboo for me, is reading the 
editorial page. This one page, on which 
the potential value of the entire news- 


Paper relies, is a remarkable feat in it- 
self. 
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Journalism has done much to im- 
prove my English, and vocabulary. Find- 
ing synonyms was one of the tasks which 
I encountered time after time. It has also 
given me an open mind to many things, 
most of which are unexplainable. I real- 
ize it is important that everyone has 
ideas on a given subject, just as you, 
yourself do, and in newswriting one 
doesn’t state his opinion, as this would 
cause almost immediate unfavorable 
comments, but one should state only the 
facts so that the reader may draw his 
own conclusion. No one likes to be bul- 
lied, or told “that’s the way it’s going 
to be”. I discovered this while working 
with the staff. 


Newspaper work gave me a much 
greater sense of responsibility than I 
have ever had. It has taught me to make 
my own decisions; but to think some- 
thing out clearly before running into it 
blindly to weigh the advantages 
against the disadvantages. To have indi- 
viduals rely upon you for your opin- 
ion and judgement is one of the most 
gratifying experiences I have known. 


Journalism, I can truthfully say, is 
one of the subjects I have taken, from 
which I will benefit for the rest of my 
life. 


What Price Advisorship? 


Continued from page 4 


versal throughout the country. Athletics 
fell into the “must” category long before 
other extra-curricular activities assumed 
their Now that 
schools have accepted so many things 
that were once optional as a part of the 
normal program, the inequities should 
be removed. We dislike to see a price 
tag attached to the school press for its 
greatest progress came when it was a 
labor of love on the part of both the 
students and the Advisers. Times have 
changed even if views remain static. 
Extra-curricular activities are here to 
stay. Perhaps we should say, the “extra” 
has become “curricular.” 


current importance. 





Features 


Continued from page 10 


ring, four foot-balls, six basketballs and 
three speech medals. Now she has be- 
come one of the millions who are lucky 
enough to brag, “I’m going steady.” 


Did I say lucky? To most teenagers, 
“Going steady” is as magical as “Bip- 
pity, boppity, boo!” was to Cinderella, 
and to the rest of humanity it makes 
just about as much sense. 


Teeners owe it to themselves to as- 
sociate with different types of girls and 
boys. Perhaps the right “one” for Joe is 
just arouad the corner, but how will he 
ever find her if he doesn’t look that far? 


Maybe Brother Fellow’s Sadie Haw- 
kins dance brought the corner a bit clo- 
ser now that a few more Centralites have 
begun to spy the advantages in being 
a “SINGLE” rather than a “STEADY.” 


CENTRALITE 
Girls Central High School 
Butte, Montana 


With The 
School Press Associations 


Continued from page 13 


sibilities in Today's World,” by Ray Kelly 
of KFXJ. In his speech Mr. Kelly stress- 
ed the heavy responsibility of today’s 
journalist because of the increased use 
of mass media. He stated that the days 
of personal journalism are gone forever. 
If opinionated material is used it must 
be labeled as such. Because of the im- 
portance of today’s events, people are 
dependent on the journalist to present 
accurate information whether his job js 
with newspaper, radio, or television. 


Miss Lillian Larson, publications di- 
rector of Grand Junction High School, 
worked with Abbott Fay of Mesa col- 
lege and Rial Lake of Western State 
college, publicity directors, to plan the 
conference attended by 150 students and 
Advisers. 





Fifteen 


Extracurricular 
Boycott 


The two-year boycott of extracurric- 
ular activities by teachers in the New 
York City high schools has been prom- 
inently covered by the New York City 
papers. Efforts are being made to reach 
a solution by the school authorities and 
the teachers organizations. The admin- 
istration appears convinced that the tea- 
chers will not give up the boycott vol- 
untarily and both the Superintendent, Dr. 
William Jansen, and the president of 
the Board of Education, Charles H. Sil- 
ver, ate expected to ammounce soon 
measures to end the dispute. 

The new city salary schedule has 
not brought about the desired changes 
and it is expected that the Superinten- 
dent will issue a directive requiring tea- 
chers to perform a reasonable amount 
of after-school services. These would sup- 
plement two earlier directives but new 
emphasis is expected in the latest to be 
issued. 

Another measure, similar to one pro- 
posed some years ago by a group of high 
school principals, does not provide com- 
pensation for normal club activities, fac- 
ulty meetings, parents sessions and the 
like but it does provide for certain activi- 
ties that take up an “inordinate amount” 
of the teacher’s time. Revised, this would 
provide $7.50 for a session for the tea- 
cher in charge of a major extracurricular 
activity and $5.50 for an assistant. An 
afternoon of extra service would count 
as one session, an afternoon performance 
of full rehearsal, two sessions, an evening 
or nonschool day performance or rehear- 
sal, as three sessions. 

A request for financing this proposal 
was made for the 1956-57 year to the 
amount of $126,500 but was eliminated 
by the City when the Board’s budget 
was cut. At present, the only ones paid 
for after-school service are coaches and 
a schedule was made up, based on rates 
for such compensation, for other ac- 
tivities. The Board’s schedule is given 
as: 

Teacher in charge of school 
magazine 

Teacher in charge of school 
newspaper 

Teacher in charge of senior 


yearbook 
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. $465.00 
465.00 


170.50 


Teacher in charge of major school 
or operetta 333.25 
Teacher in charge of band, orchestra or 
chorus (at evening, Saturday and 
holiday programs, except graduation, 
parents meeting, or similar academic 
function ) $15.50* 
* for each performance 

In a subsequent directive, Dr. Jansen 
stated that the principals have the re- 
sponsibility for “initiating and conduct- 
ing a well-rounded program” and re- 
quested a report of the programs to be 
instituted for the 1956-57 academic 
year. He expressed confidence that few 
teachers would fail to observe the dir- 
ective and that further increases depend- 
ed on public support. The names of 
teachers refusing extra-class assignments 
were to be reported. Elementary and 
junior high schools are less affected be- 
cause the extra-curricular programs are 
not as extensive as those in the senior 
high schools. 

NEW SCOREBOOK FOR 1956 

Yearbooks entered in the 1956 Con- 
test will be rated with a revised edition 
of the Score Book that has been in use 
since 1949. There have been few sub- 
stantial changes in either the scoring 
items or the text. Additional attention 
has been given to those publications 
which use other than the letter press 
for their composition because of the 
large numbers of offset books now being 
entered in the Contests. 

The major change is in the matter of 
a “check” list of common errors.” The 
judges found that they were noting the 
same errors, book after book, and to 
save them time for greater emphasis 
on individual differences, this list was 
formulated and added to the scoring 
sections. The errors common to a given 
section appear opposite the list of items. 
Space still remains for suggestions and 
comments on the work. 

This innovation may cut down the 
number of comments but the same criti- 
cal observations will appear in checks 
against the established list. 

Again, just as the Score Book was 
produced after a careful study of what 
actually appears in the majority of year- 
books, so the list of errors was arrived 
at by the same method. 

And, as usual, the CSPA urges that a 
careful study be made of (a) what should 
be in a book and (b) whether the book 


in hand has measured up to expectations, 
In this manner, errors and omissions can 
be noted and the 1957 staffs will be 
well prepared for their work. 


(Continued from page 8) 


Editorials 
you can’t get out and push yourself in 
high school, how can you expect to be 
in life? You have to 
have drive and plenty of it. 

Next time you have an opportunity 


a success later 


to advance in school activities, try, will 
you? We all have hidden talents that 
you never knew you had. 
THE CYNOSURE 
Senior High School 
Fargo, N. D. 


Alumni News — Journalism Project 


Continued from page 7 
torial approval. In February, cadet edi- 


tors took the magazine dummy to Con- 
vention Press, Jacksonville, Florida. 

The March 1955 edition looked back 
over the last ten years with the idea of 
getting the Alumni Association re-organ- 
ized. Prominent feature space was de- 
voted to former teachers, success stor- 
ies of graduates, class notes, and gen- 
eral information of interest to alumni. 

The 1956 edition deals with events 
of the last year, the June 1955 Alumni 
Reunion (the largest of its kind ever 
held on the campus), deaths, weddings, 
“lost” alumni, success stories of alumni, 
feature articles on outstanding alumni, 
articles on ex-Bolles faculty members, 
and school and campus improvements 
This edition is considerably larger than 
last year's with the last section of the 
magazine being devoted to class notes 
divided individual classes listing 
alumni by class, since the beginning of 
the school in 1933 and through 1955. 
The last four pages of the 1956 issue 
list names of “lost” alumni (according 
to classes) whose names have been mis- 
placed over the years with a request to 
inform the alumni office of their where: 
abouts. 

Students in the Bolles journalism class 
es are able to get much valuable exper- 
ience by planning and writing for The 
Bolles Alumni News since most schools 
have trained and experienced staffs to do 
the work that cadets themselves art 
doing. In this way, The Bolles School is 
an exception. 


into 
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How We Should Look At Russia Today... . 


Continued from page 12 


foreign countries, provided those coun- 
tries can rake in the kopeks while keep- 
ing out Communism. Every kopek that 
is spent for steel mills in India or farm 
machinery in Burma means one kopek 
less for arms in Russia and one kopek 
more for the development of the lag- 
gard economies of the underprivileged 
two-thirds of the world. 


So, at long last, 1 come back to our 
vain question: “How should we look 
at Russia today?” My answer is that we 
should not look merely at Russia. We 
should look at We should 
look at our attitudes and our politics, 
our assets and our liabilities. We should 
see whether we measure up to the task 
that is before us—the task that stands, 
especially, before you, the opinion-makers 
of tomorrow. For it is on the morrow 
that the ultimate battle of the ideolo- 
gies will be fought, and you will be in 
the front lines. 


ourselves. 


I have tried not to talk down to you 
today. I have given the same speech I 
would have given to an older audience. 
In fact, I am now going to give you 
precisely the same conclusion that I de- 
livered a short time ago to the naval 
captains, army colonels and senior dip- 
lomats attending the Canadian National 
Defense College. 


I told them that there was no easy 
answer to the question of what we must 
do to meet the challenge of the new 
Soviet tactics. I tried, however, to sug- 
gest a few components that should be 
included in my answer: 


1. We must not allow the Soviet Un- 
ion to overtake us in industrial skill and 
capacity. 


a. This means, for one thing, that we 
must not let our industrial machine fal- 
ter or break down through neglect, com- 
Placency or bad management—political 
or otherwise. That is a problem for the 
future—your problem. 
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b. It also means that we must edu- 
cate and train a generation of techni- 
cians who can preserve the machine and 
continue its development. That is even 
more a problem for your generation. 


The Russians, as one expert said after 
seeing the Soviet Union’s new Five-year 
plan for 1955-60 are already “breathing 
down our necks.” 


Remember where the Russians started. 
They had almost feudal society at the 
time of the Bolshevist revolution in 1917. 
In 39 years they have taken perhaps a 
90-year stride. 


According to Harry Schwartz, an ec- 
onomist and writer on Soviet affairs for 
The New York Times, the Soviet gov- 
ernment intends to attain by 1960 rough- 
ly two-thirds of the current United States 
production. The Russians will then be 
only one jump behind us industrially. 


Not long ago Maxim Saburov, the 
Soviet planning chief, told correspon- 
dents in Moscow that the Soviet Union’ 
per capita food production would reach 
the United States level in three years. 
He said that in seven years Soviet citi- 
zens would have as much clothing as 
we Americans. He predicted that the 
Soviet Union would come abreast of 
the United States. industrially in the 
“forseeable future.” The housing prob- 
lem would be solved in ten years. 


Mr. Saburov, no doubt, is an opti- 
mist. But his predictions indicate the 
order of magnitude of Soviet thinking. 


2. We must spare no expense and ef- 
fort in the race for supremacy in the ulti- 
mate weapons—intercontinental ballistics 
missiles that can carry a nuclear weapon 
across the world. 


We must not allow such an imbalance 
in forces that the Soviet Union will be 
tempted to abandon peaceful coexistance 
and resort to arms. 


That also is a job for young scientists 
and the military minds of the future. 


3. We must maintain such standards 
of political and social justice and moral- 


ity that we will not lose adherents in 
the ideological competition with the Sov- 
iet Union. 


4. We must neglect no opportunities 
to woo and win those neutral and un- 
committed peoples—especialy the great 
masses of Asia—who are also being 
wooed by the Communists. There is a 
real opportunity for youth—to study and 
know the attitudes and aspirations of 
these peoples, and how to persuade them 
into paths parallel to our own. 


5. We must not take up a position 
of irreconcilable hostility toward any 
people. It must not be said that we are 
preaching war while the Communist are 
searching for peace. We must not get 
ourselves into such a position. 


6. While exploring every possibility for 
peace and friendship, we in the West- 
ern world should maintain our unity and 
strength. 


I, for one, believe most heartily in an 
extensive exchange of persons and ideas 
between the eastern and western blocs. 


We have a lot to learn about the Russians. 
I hope that some of our ideas will rub 


off on them when they come to see our 
farms and factories and homes, our poli- 
tical and social institutions. 


I tried to suggest to you earlier that 
all minds beyond the Iron Curtain are 
not closed. Some windows have been 
opened. Still others will be opened. The 
Russians have even begun to inquire 
about sending tourists to our country. 
Despite Communism, the youth of Rus- 
sia is curious about the rest of the world, 
and eager to learn from it. 


7. Finally, we must not be taken in 
by wishful thinking, by the vain hope 
that the Russians will simply evaporate 
and go away. We have no reason to be- 
lieve that one look at the West will make 
good capitalists and democrats of them 
all. Czars and Lenins and Stalins and 
Khrushchevs come and. go. Russia re- 
mains and will remain. 
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Manufacturers Have An Interest In Yearbooks... 


Continued from page 5 
Out of the 600, 60 replied. It was as- 
sumed the 540 who did not reply had 
no interest in the question. Of the 60, 
54 stated they did not have a fall deliv- 
ery; 4 that they did. Three of the 4 stated 
they would accept a Post-Contest rating, 
which, in CSPA parlance, would mean 
a rating finished after the normal one 
if the book came in too late for inclu- 
sion in the usual announcement at the 
time of the annual October Yearbook 
Conference; one would not. Two de- 
sired and two opposed a special Contest 
arrangement. Three desired a fall de- 
livery deadline; one expressed no opinion. 


FTER careful consideration, the Ad- 

visory Board decided that four books 
out of a total list of entries of more 
than 1,000, made a specific fall dead- 
line unnecessary. Added strength was 
given to their decision when they re- 
viewed the current procedures. It was 
their opinion that the fluid deadline that 
obtained gave every school desirous of 
entering a book an entry date that 
would fit every circumstance. All of 
this was covered in an announcement 
in the October, 1954, SCHOOL PRESS 
REVIEW. This, then would be a state- 
ment of policy and practice. 


The CSPA has a Board of Judges for 
the reading and rating of the yearbooks 
to cover every possible type of institu- 
tion and publication. Whether the book 
is rated at one time or another has no 
bearing upon the attention it receives. 
Books entered as of the July 1 deadline re- 
ceive the same consideration as that given 
to books received after that date, and 
the reverse. It is the work of the school 
that counts and, with the exception of 
the last few weeks of the school year, 
all cover the same area. Whether the 
book is delivered prior to July 1 or 
after that date is incidental. The im- 
plication that they are not judged “on 
an equal basis” is without foundation. 

In a contemporary publication, an 
issue is made in several consecutive num- 
bers not only of fall deliveries but of 
a prejudice on the part of “service or- 
ganizations”, of which the CSPA may be 
one, against offset books. If those hold- 
ing these views would investigate the 
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facts as represented by the reports issued 
by “service organizations” this fallacy 
would be evident. Large numbers of off- 
set books appear in all lists and it is 
growing year by year. If the CSPA had 
a prejudice against a given type, it would 
be reversing the basic philosophy of its 
existamce—service to the schools. The 
CSPA does not care what method may 
be used as long as a school produces a 
book. If it does issue a book, it is the 
work and thought that goes into it 
that counts. It also desires that the school 
do the best with the materials at hand 
as the Score Book illustrates so clearly. 
There have been letterpress, offset and 
duplicated books in each contest in all 
their several variations. There have been 
combinations of these even in one vol- 
ume and some books have been written 
and printed in longhand. The basic 
judgement is on the work of the students; 
no prizes are offered to publishers. 

ALL deliveries have their merits. It en- 

ables a school to cover all the events 
of a given year. It includes the final ex- 
cercises that could not be covered in a 
book distributed graduation day. They 
have their demerits, as well. To the CSPA 
and the Adviser, the question arises as 
to who does the final work. Student par- 
ticipation and student work are the dom- 
inating features. Perhaps some publish- 
ers would like to have the final sections 
wrapped up in a package and sent to 
them to complete the job. What stu- 
dents, and Advisers, will stay on into 
the summer to complete the work? This 
is quite a bit to ask. The CSPA has not 
intruded on the wishes of the school as 
to the date of a book's delivery. It is 
much concerned, however, as to whose 
work it is judging? It is not prepared 
tc rate the work of a publisher, his staff 
or his representative and does not plan 
to enter this field. It will judge what the 
students do and unless it is clearly in- 
dicated where the line is drawn between 
the work of the students and the work of 
the publisher, it will assume all the book 
is student work. 

Much of the opposition to fall deliv- 
eries within the schools rests with the 
desire of students to get autographs. This 
is impossible after a class has disper- 
sed. Another source of opposition is 
on the part of the Adviser who has as- 


sumed the responsibility—on his own 
time—to supervise the completion of the 
book. These teachers do not care to 
remain about waiting for the comple.| 
tion of a book for a wide variety of rea- 
sons. Neither do they wish to issue a 





M 
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blank check to the publisher for the final r 


touches. One of the principal argue. 
ments against fall deliveries is the fail. 
ure of many books to be delivered on 
schedule. 

One 1955 yearbook Adviser sent her 
book to the CSPA in November because 
the printer had not done any of the| 
work during the summer, waiting for! 
the reopening of school. This is an ex- 


aggerated instance but the CSPA files} ; 


are full of letters of distress from Ad- 
visers about publishers who did not live 
up to their agreements. With all of this, 
the CSPA has nothing to do nor does 
it venture an opinion. This phase of the 
work is entirely in the hands of the 
schools when they make their contrac: 
tual agreements with the publishers. The 
only observation the CSPA has ever 
made is to point out that the contract] 
is a legal document and the school as 
well as the publisher should be protec- 
ted. 

Conditions may vary in different parts 
of the country and with different pub-| 
lishers. Local inquiry reveals that all 
books were delivered as promised. It 
is reported that neither schools ar Ad- 
visers are “enthusiastic” about fall de- 
liveries. One publisher reports that out 
of 100 books produced in 1956, only 
10 asked for post-graduation delivery. 
He made it that these were 
mostly religious schools which had con- 
tact with parishioners through bulletins 
end announcements in the churches and 
that fall delivery was not a factor. It 
was learned, also, that supplements t0 
the usual book are not too popular, that 
they are seldom financially successful, 
that they do not seem to be accepted as 
a part of the basic book. One school, 
which has had fall delivery for the past 
eight or nine years has shifted this yeaf 
to June. 


clear 


_ HE QUESTION has arisen, also, # 

to the insistence on the part of pub- 
lishers on fall deliveries. Most of the 
requests, as opposed to inquiries, have 
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come from publishers. It is understood 
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ment has been advanced that their large 


investment is protected if they can dis- 


ee}. 
~ ltribute the work over a twelve month 


period. This is a valid reason for the 
proposal. Most businesses, however, ad- 
just themselves to the circumstances un- 
der which their customers operate. Cer- 
tainly, publishers must have known be- 
fore they went into this business that 
they are dealing with institutions that 
run from September through June. It 
is extremely doubtful if the schedule 
will be changed for the reasons advanced 
even though some feelings are being ex- 
pressed today for a longer school year. 
for strictly educational purposes. When 
that time comes, changes will be in order. 

The CSPA is strongly of the opinion 
that the practices and wishes of the 
schools are, and should be, the domin- 
ant consideration. This has been, and 
will continue to be, its basic policy. It 
feels that publishers should stick to their 
side of the publication problem while 
the schools remain on their own side. 
A publication ceases to be a student 
publication when the students do not do 
their logical work as staff members. It 
has a great admiration and respect for 
those who go into the schools to as- 
sist and give guidance to the staff mem- 
bers and the Advisers. It does not have 
the same sympathy for those who seek 
only the business involved. There is a 
point beyond which a publisher can- 
not go for lack of adequate and exper- 
ienced help to perform this service. His 
representatives are auxiliaries to the Ad- 
visers. When they become “salesmen” 
only, with no skill in handling the stu- 
dents as they work toward the com- 
pletion of their books, and with no 
intention of doing more than picking 
up the order, they cease to function ac- 
cording to the best interests of their 
employers—and the schools. If, as indi- 
cated at the beginning of this article, 
recognition is to go to those who help 
make the best books, there will be a 
Close relationship between reconciliation 
with status quo and the honors that will 
derive from it. 
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Summer Offerings 
In School Journalism 
Continued from page 11 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Valley City, N. D. 


June 11-August 3 
281: Yearbook Publication 
OHIO 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY, Oxford, Ohio 
September 3-8 
*Conference of Yearbook Advisers, 
Business Managers 
OHIO UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
Athens, Ohio 
June 17-23 
*Workshop on High School Publications, (open 
to Advisers and staff members of high school 
publications) 
June 18-August 10 
Courses offered in Reporting, 


Editors and 


Editing, Feature 


Writing, Public Relations, Reporting and 
Editing Practices and Advertising. 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, Columbus, Ohio 
674: The Supervision of Journalism in Sec- 
ondary Schools 
OKLAHOMA 
CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE, Edmond, Okla. 
June 4-August 5 
Jism. 362: Public Relations 
UNIVERS'TY OF OKLAHOMA, Norman, Okla. 
June 25-July 6 
203-S: Suvervising Secondary School Publica- 
tions 
OREGON 
UNIVFRSITY OF OREGON, Eugene, Oregon 


June 18-August 10 
J 488: The Public and the Press 
J 489: Supervision of School Publications 
Gal. 3-Page 11 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, University 
Park. Pa. 
July 2-August 11 : 
of School Publications 


Jism. 430: Supervision 
Jism. 466: Publicity anq Public Relations 
Problems 


Jism. 60: News Pictures (June 11-June 29) 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kitztown, Pa. 
July 16-August 24 
Publications in the Secondary School 
TENNESSEE 
MIDDLE TENNESSEE STATE COLLEGE, Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn. 
July 14-August 19 
452: School Publications 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, Knoxville, Tenn. 


July 16-20 
*Tennessee High School Journalism Institute 
(This is a short course in publications work. 
It is designed primarily for students, though 
some advisers attend) 
TEXAS 


EAST TEXAS STATE, Commerce, Texas 
June 4-July 13 

*Photography Workshop 

July 16-August 24 

Teaching and Editing School Publications 


Newspaper Making 
NORTH TEXAS STATE COLLEGE, Denton, Texas 
June 5-July 14 
Jism. 490: Special Problems Course 
July 16-August 23 


Jism. 491: Special Problems Course 
SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY, Dallas, 
Texas 


June 5-July 13 
Jism. 68: Supervision of Publications and Public 
Relations 
TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, Fort Worth, 
Texas 
June 4-July 13 
Jism. 337: Principles of Advertising 
Jism. 336: History of Journalism 
UTAH 
BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY, Provo, Utah 
June 11-July 13 
Jism. 26: Photography 
Jism. 61: News Writing 
Jism, 122: Press Uhotography Workshop 
Jism. 161: Campus Reporting Workshop 
Jism. 171: Campus Editing Workshop 
Jism. 233: Teaching Journalism 
July 16-August 17 
Jism. 121: Press Photography 
Jism. 123: Press Photography Workshop 
Jism. 162: Campus Reporting Workshop 
Jism. 172: Campus Editing Workshop 
Jism. 250: Seminar in Mass Communication 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, Salt Lake City, Utah 
June 11l-August 24 
41PR, 141PR: Press Photography 
111S: Magazine Article Writing 
201R, 202R, 203R: Research in 
Problems 
WASHINGTON 
CENTRAL WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDU- 
CATION, Ellensburg, Wash. 


Newspaper 


Eng. 365: High School Publications (June 18- 
August 17) 
Eng. 434: Activities in the Secondary School 


(June 18-July 18) 


EASTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE, Cheney, 


Wash. 
First Term: 


June 1l-July 27; 
July 30-August 10 
Jism. $100: Easterner Staff 


Second Term: 


Jism. S141, S142, $143: Reporting 
Jism. S450 Public School Journalism 
SCHOOL OF COMMUNICATIONS AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Wash. 
June 18-August 17 
Jism. 375Ja.: Teachers’ Course in Journalism 
Jism, 404a: Magazine Article Writing 
Jism. 300a: Laboratory Work on University 
““Daily”’ 
WESTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDU- 
CATION, Bellingham, Wash. 
June 18-July 18 
*Eng. 416: Workshop in 
the School Newspaper 
WEST VIRGINIA 
FAIRMONT STATE COLLEGE, Fairmont, W. Va. 


the Production of 


Jism. 312: Publications Problems (June 4- 
July 13) 

= — UNIVERSITY, Morgantown, 
. Va. 


215: High School Journalism and Student Pub- 
lications (First Term) 
110: Newspaper Typography (Second Term) 
113: Principles of Advertising (Second Term) 
WISCONSIN 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, Milwaukee, 
June 18-July 27 
Jism. 137: School Publications 
WISCONSIN STATE, Superior Wis. 
First Term: June 18-July 27; Second Term: 
June 18-August 10 
Jism. 52b: Feature Writing 
WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE, River Falls, 
June 18-July 27 
*185: Workshop in 
WYOMING 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, Laramie, Wyoming 
Jism. 680 D: Supervision of the School Year- 
book (June 11-July 13) 
Jism. 681 D: Supervision of the School News- 
paper (June 11-July 13) 


Wis. 


Wis. 


Publications 


Latin School Register’s 
75th Anniversary Issue 


Continued from page 7 


passing away found Boston an old Yan- 
kee seaport, spread out quietly over two 
or three hillsides, round two or three con- 
spicuous steeples and the State House 
dome: all plain brick or brick faced 
with stone still interspersed with wooden 
shanties and vacant lots, among which 
the tinkling horse-car would jog by every 
half-hour; and they have left Boston 
as you see it today. They found, or they 
founded the Register, an amateurish 
little sheet of four pages, full of would- 
be jokes, misprints, and boyish silliness; 
and they left it this serious, mature, 
many-sided, informative, illustrated liter- 
ary magazine which the reader holds ad- 
miringly in his hands”. 


This famous alumnus died, full of 
years and honors, in a secluded convent 
in Rome. The journal he knew had be- 
come a thing to admire. His future em- 
inence in the world of philosophy and 
letters could not have been anticipated 
by his masters on Bedford Street; neither 
can students or masters anticipate what 
is yet to be attached by a critical and 
exacting world to the names of those 
whose stories and articles appear in the 
current issue. 
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Give Your News Story A Professional Approach . .. . 


Continued from page 3 


nearly always interested in what someone 
else says, the obvious thing to do is to 
begin your first paragraph with a quota- 
tion, either direct or indirect, from the 
‘speaker. Details such as “when” and 
“where” and the size of the audience can 
easily be worked into the opening sen- 
tence, if such items of information are 
important. 


Bear in mind that the above example 
is only one of many illustrations that 
might have been used. Conditions differ, 
and therefore your lead material will also 
differ; but the important thing is that 
you have exercised your judgment in 
selecting the best method of catching 
your reader's attention. As you practice 
this art, it will become easier. Don’t be- 
come a slave to chronology unless it is 
necessary for writing an accurate, under- 
standable report. 

The second problem in writing the 
lead is how to make it generally attrac- 
tive. One of the worth diseases prevalent 
among student reporters (and some pro- 
fessional ones, too) is “passivitis,” mean- 
ing the indiscriminate use of the passive 
voice. As the name implies, the active 
voice is the transmitter of action, and the 
great majority of newspaper readers of 
all ages desire that feature in their stories. 
Of course the passive may be used to 
advantage under certain circumstances, 
but the wise editor will be constantly 
on the watch for leads which can double 
their effectiveness by using the active 
instead of the passive voice. 

Another point to be kept in mind 
when constructing the lead is the neces- 
sity for absolute accuracy and directness. 
This refers not only to the proper state- 
ment of facts but also to the skill involved 
in getting the sentence to say what you 
mean. It is always, risky, for example, to 
start the lead with a name wnless the 
story concerns that name alone. When- 
ever two or more persons are involved 
in the report, it is better to work in the 
several names after the lead, rather than 
give undue prominence to one member 
of the group by placing his name at the 
very beginning of the article. 

A good reporter will experiment con- 
stantly with the various types of opening 
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sentences, learning gradually to select the 
type most effective for the demands of 
the situation; and he will adhere strictly 
to the rule that the single-sentence lead 
paragraph is best. 


A FTER you have constructed your 

opening paragraph you must still 
write the story, but — paradoxical as 
it may seem — this should be the sim- 
plest task of all. 


Of course you must have the facts. 
Check and double-check them. Be abso- 
lutely certain that all names are spelled 
correctly. No one is ever made happy 
by seeing his name misspelled in print. 
Remember that errors of any kind make 
the whole staff look foolish, and they 
certainly don't help your paper's repu- 
tation. 

Straight news stories should be organ- 
ized in inverted pyramid style, with less 
important facts included in each succeed- 
ing paragraph. This is essential because 
stories must sometimes be cut to fit the 
space allotted in the page makeup, and 
a properly constructed story will lose 
little from such an adjustment. 

Another point to be considered is your 
choice of words. Use common ones — 
the kind your readers will understand 
— but vary your expression with syno- 
nyms. This is a fine method of becoming 
better acquainted with the English lan- 
guage. Besides, there is nothing more 
amateurish in writing than the constant 
repetition of a given noun or verb in 
the same paragraph or in immediately 
succeeding ones, while at the same time 
the dictionary is full of synonyms beg- 
ging to be used. 

Proper paragraphing is important, too. 
An examination of news articles in our 
modern dailies will show that paragraphs 
today average about 35 words each. There 
are two reasons for this. First, short para- 
graphs minimize the amount of resetting 
by the composing department when cer- 
tain types of errors need to be corrected 
in proof; second, short paragraphs liven 
up the column, reducing the apparent 
“task” of the reader who might avoid 
articles with formidably long blocks of 
type. 

No discussion of newswriting can be 


complete without a word in regard to 
ethical standards. The highest ideal off 
journalistic reporting today is to be ob- 
jective. Remember that a free press has 
a responsiility to itself and to the world, 
even in your own local school. No mat- 
ter how trivial the news item, keep your 
own opinions under control. Don't edi- 
torialize. Don’t abuse our freedom of the 
press. Report the ¢ruth. 


News & Notes 


Continued from page 14 
* = * 


Riverside, California, College's Te. 
quesquite and Poly Tech’s Koala, year- 
books entered in the 1955 Contest, re- 
ceived an illustrated, four-column fea- 
ture in the local daily when they won 
Medalist rating last year. The 1956 staffs 
were featured, also, laying their plans for 
similar success in 1956. 





* * * 


Geneva E. Foss, Director of Publica- 
tions for the Spokane, Wash., Public § 
Schools, has been having a busy time 
since returning from the Convention. 
She conducted a successful millage cam- 
paign for increasing funds for the schools, 
an elementary school cartoonists con- 
test, and is revising their Stylebook for 
fall publication. Incidentally, it will in- 
clude a section or two from the CSPA 
Style Book. And this summer she will 
occupy a spot on the copy desk of the 
Spokane Chronicle. 


* * * 


E-Bonds of the U.S. Treasury celebrat- 
ed their 15th birthday on May 1 with 
a record of having been sold to the Amet- 
ican public to the number of one and 
three-quarter billions with an issue value 
of approximately 83 billion. 


* * * 


“Choosing a Career in Journalism’, 
issued by the American Council on Edu- 
cation for Journalism, and distributed 
through the schools and departments of 
journalism, tells the whole story, answers 
all the questions, and should be on the 
desk of every school publications A¢ 
viser in the country. 


The School Press Review 













Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 


Here's “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 
sala 7. 
a gveann lhe New Award 


Here on your left is a picture of the 
STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 


a Medal designed by artists and 
made in gold finish 
















measuring one and one-eighth inches 


in diameter . 


to be engraved as you order with no 
additional charge. 


This is an Award given to Staff Member 





for Meritorious Service. 


. The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from the CSPA. Normal delivery is within two or three 


weeks after orders are placed. Why not order NO W ! 
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‘| | CSPA Aids & Services to School Publications 
: Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
. Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 
ne 
A Official Style Book, 25¢ (35c). Humor in School Papers, 35¢ (50c). 
uN Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. Sports Writing for School Newspapers, 35c (50). 
xe School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated Publications, 
50c (75c). 
t- 
th CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 
T- CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 
id CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser's permission required), $1.25 (including Federal Tax). 
He CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited to one per 
staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 
Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.50; for yearbooks, $3.00 (Not a part of the Contests 
nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications for individual help at other 
ft than Contest times.) 
¥: School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 
ed 
of : ai 
‘ Available on Writing: 
he 
4 THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





The Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association 


Invites You 
To Enter Your Publication In 


2lst ANNUAL YEARBOOK 
CRITIQUE AND CONTEST 


An annual rating by an experienced Board of Judges to give each Adviser and yearbook staff a clear and concise 
idea of the standing of their book by comparison with other books isued by similar schools. 


Each book is checked against the itemized 1,000 point scoring system as it appears in the 40-page “Yearbook 
Fundamentals.” The comments, suggestions and criticisms are entered in the score book which is forwarded to the en- 
trants after the announcements of -ratings at the Annual Y earbook Conference. In addition to the list of items to be 
scored, the “Yearbook Fundamentals” carries explanatory text of additional value to both Advisers and staffs. 


DEADLINE: July 2, 1956 RATINGS ANNOUNCED: October 12, 1956 


For additional information, write: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCING the... . 
Fifteenth Annual Short Course 


Yearbook Production 


to be held at 


Columbia University in the City of New York 
Friday, and Saturday, October 12-13, 1956 


A series of meetings, discussions and clinics for staffs and Advisers designed as a unified, progressive 
course in the organization, production and publishing of the yearbook. 


A concluding luncheon will be held on Saturday, October 13, at the Hotel Roosevelt, featuring a speaker 
and a topic of outstanding importance in the yearbook field. 


Placings in the 1956 Critique and Contest will be announced on Friday, October 12. An exhibition of out- 
standing yearbooks will be held in the Rotunda of Low Memorial Library on the University campus. 


Announcements and Registration Forms will be mailed to all schools on September 1. 


For additional information, write: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 








